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After Fifty Octobers 


The Chicago Seminary’s Founding and Work 


During a Half Century of Serving 


Is the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary coming to its own? The sem- 
inary of Passavant, of H. W. Roth, of 
the beloved Revere F. Weidner, is 
launching a campaign for funds to pay 
off debts accumulated during the period 
of national depression; to restore sal- 
aries and, in short, to place the school, 
which is dear to so many, upon an 
accredited basis. The seminary was 
founded in 1891, although in the heart 
and mind of Dr. Passavant it dated 
from a period twenty years earlier. It 
was then that the good Doctor ded- 
icated to the cause of mercy and edu- 
cation a tract of land in the Lake View 
district of Chicago. His first five cents 
set aside for this purpose was the price 
of a carfare in London. Truly a sem- 
inary conceived in faith and dedicated 
in loving service should live through 
the generations of men yet unborn. 

The opening on that October day in 
1891 was humble, yet auspicious. Pres- 
ent were both the Passavants, father 
and son, and Drs. Roth, Gerberding, 
Frick, C. Koerner, and B. Merz; and 
the laymen, J. A. Bohn and M. L. Deck. 
Dr, Weidner, the proposed professor, 
was there, and spoke on “The Scope of 
Theology.” Dr. Passavant spoke on 
“The Field of the Lutheran Church in 
the Northwest.” Dr. Evald, of a prom- 
inent Augustana Church in Chicago, 
pronounced the benediction. They 
broke bread and praised God in the 
open spaces under the scrub-oak trees, 
with the grey squirrels chirping about 
them or scolding for the unwonted in- 
trusion. 


Meager Financial Support 

The cash assets totaled $7,695.36, and 
that, with a part of the dedicated tract 
of land deeded to the seminary, was 
the sum total of the earthly capital of 
the new-born school of the prophets. 
Dr. Weidner was called as professor at 
a salary of $500 and living quarters. 
Dr. Roth was to have a like salary, but 
he had his home furnished by the 
Wicker Park Church where he was 
pastor. Before the end of the year, Dr. 
W. A. Sadtler was added to the faculty 
at a salary of $300. 

The seminary was housed at first in 
the so-called “German Chapel” where 
Pastor Merz conducted a mission in the 
German language. It was in this chapel, 
too, that the English Sunday school 
was gathered by three of the first stu- 


(Dr. Leas, besides being an alumnus of the 
Chicago Seminary, served until recently as 
president of the Board of Directors.] 


By J. A. Lras 


dents. This school later developed into 
St. Mark’s Church, where Dr. Albert 
Clay and later Dr. Z. M. Corbe labored 
with success. 

Then came Eliza Hall, named for Mrs. 
Passavant. The students cut down the 
trees to prepare for the excavation for 
this first building. Also Dr. Sadtler 
blistered his hands in wielding an axe 
with less precision than he wrote his- 
tory or dilated on philosophy. The six 
students of the first year were more 
than doubled in number the second 
year. 


Dr. Roth’s Plea 

In October 1893, figuratively speak- 
ing, Dr. Roth wrapped up the little 
school and carried it to the meeting of 
the General Council. “Take this child 
and nurse it for me,” he pleaded. There 
were those who favored the obligation. 
However, there were other seminaries 
in the General Council and there were 
ominous shakings of grey heads—and 
some not so grey—and the General 
Council was obliged to say “No” to the 
project of singing nursery rhymes. The 
synods charged themselves with the 
new responsibility, and for many years 
did their duty joyfully and efficiently. 
Congregations furnished rooms in Eliza 
Hall. Synods aided worthy young men 
with funds; and so the work developed. 
The faculty in part gathered its own 
support. Financial secretaries were 
called from time to time. The Rev. 
R. M. Zimmerman, Dr. Kohler, the Rev. 
A. D. Crile, the Rev. G. F. Gehr, the 
Rey. Frank E. Jensen, and the Rev. 
William Eckert served in this capacity. 


Faculty More Numerous 

The faculty was enlarged from time 
to time. Dr. G. H. Gerberding was the 
first to be added. Dr. William Frick 
became a special lecturer, as did also 
Dr. Jeremiah F. Ohl. A number of the 
graduates were called as instructors. 
Among these may be mentioned Gustaf 
Mack, and Pastors Solberg, Kolste, 
Hunt, and P. W. H. Frederick. Dr. 
Phillips was called, and served until the 
time of his death as professor in Ex- 
pression. Dr. Ramsey was called to the 
Chair of History and was supported by 
the Synod of Ohio. 

Dr. Passavant, the first president, 
was succeeded by Dr. Wagenhals; and 
Dr. Koerner, as secretary, was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Frick. These two of- 
ficials served for many years and, at 
graduation services, the dignity of Dr. 
Wagenhals and the precision of Dr. 
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Frick graced the occasion to the delight 
of everyone present. 

Later came the day when it was said, 
as in the days of the seminary at — 
Bethel (or was it Jericho?), “This place 
is too strait for us.” The Lake View 
property was sold and it became a 
rendezvous for ball fans. Fifteen acres 
were bought at Maywood, and there ~ 
the buildings were erected which have © 
housed as many as sixty-five students 
at a time with room to spare. The 
equipment is ample, save the library, 
which is not yet catalogued according 
to the latest methods but which has 
well served all practical needs up to 
the present time. 

The Augustana Synod, which at one ~ 
time sent many of its students to sit at 

(Continued on page 21) 
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He hath set the world in their heart 


Ecclesiastes 3:11 


One of a group of pastors said between sessions of a 
synod’s annual convention, “It seems to us that the gen- 
eral causes are receiving the major proportion of pro- 
motion and what belongs to ‘the heart’ of Christian serv- 
ice is insufficiently emphasized. Apparently something 
has been omitted in our program of ministering the Gos- 
pel. Either we are not reaching the inner life of the 
members of our congregations, or the connections ‘from 
heart to hand,’ from convictions to actions are clogged.” 

The conversation was not intended for publication 
and the words of our record are not identical with those 
used by the pastors. But essentially we are relaying to 
our readers a very serious comment on our stewardship 
of the most valuable of all the resources which God has 
given into our management; namely, proclamation of re- 
mission of sin and reconciliation with God. We need to 
study the criticism with intensive care. If the heart of 
the Church is not competent, then the services at the 
extremities of our obligations will lack vigor and fail 
to grow in influence. 

In so far as Toe Lutueran has reliable information, 
no thoughtful member or congregation would disapprove 
the program of activities which are named in the out- 
Side circle of the “coat of arms.” It is true that each of 
us has a favorite among the nine “causes” that are 
named, but each of them is of superior significance to 
some groups of members and all of them must be main- 
tained, if all the people are to have opportunity to use 


L 


the 


their liberty in selective types of service. 

As we study the situation as it is represented in the 
drawing, we soon realize that the connections existing 
between the central “heart” and the outer contacts of 
the Church are mutually of value. A comparison with 
the human body is helpful. It is true that a vigorous 
heart provides the energy required for the functioning 
of brains, hands, and feet. But it is equally true that air 
and food, sunlight and moisture must be given ways of 
access from without. Reception and expression, when 
so related as to give outer and inner organs the correet 
proportions of attention, make a normal, vital, active, 
cheerful person. So the Church must relate grace, 
which is given, and stewardship, which is investment 
of talents bestowed. 

We know that some individuals and some groups lack 
vision and are blind to the joys of service. Perhaps 
“they sit in darkness.” Such is a condition resulting 
from refusal to receive the information and direction 
which the Church is so eager to give at its conventions 
and by its literature and addresses. But in some in- 
stances, a keen, positive, searching, patient ministry of 
God’s Word is the requirement. This is heart medicine. 
If that trouble exists, the congregation must supply the 
treatment, partly by the pastor’s sermons and visits, 
also by the brethren’s examples and exhortation—and 
resort by all to prayer that God will quicken the hearts 
and minds of his children. 
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» GF! in The News 


Protestantism in 1941 

In a world full of ruin and darkness, what is Prot- 
estantism worth? asks The Presbyterian Tribune on the 
424th anniversary of the Ninety-five Theses. 

Protestantism asserts the worth of the human indi- 
vidual to God, says The Tribune. “This is implicit in the 
basic principle of the Reformation, the priesthood of all 
believers. For every man there are access to God and 
fellowship with God by faith.” This Protestant em- 
phasis is the only effective safeguard in a time of 
tyrannies, collectivisms, and manifold encroachments on 
freedom. 

The emphasis on the individual has not prevented 
Protestantism from producing a fellowship among men 
based on faith in God. It has always drawn men to- 
gether. Protestantism has never existed without 
churches. This instinct for fellowship in faith is grad- 
ually working its way across national lines into a great 
ecumenical movement. 

A third Protestant emphasis, associated particularly 
with Calvinism, is on the sovereign will of God. The will 
of God must be done and will be done. “Protestantism 
does not identify God with any institution, for one of its 
main functions is to assert the spirtuality of religion, and 
protest against its institutionalizing. In a time of world- 
wide despair, the only remedy is the conviction of the 
sure good purpose of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, outlasting all unrighteousness and wreck.” 


Wrecking the Church 

Not many churches get such a shock as was dealt to 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church at Ravine, Pa., on 
October 7, when a fourteen-ton 
trailer truck crashed through 
the wall. 

In an attempt to avoid strik- 
ing another car, the truck went 
off the road and scored a direct 
hit on the church. The nine- 
teen-year-old driver received 
numerous injuries. 

The wall of the little church 
was torn open, windows 
smashed, and all the pews on 
one side splintered by the im- 
pact. Soon after the crash the 
women and girls of the congre- 
gation arrived to carry to safety 
the altar furnishings, hymnals, and everything else 
removable. 
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Good Record 

Durine the year ending June 30 there was a total 
attendance of more than 11,600,000 soldiers at 118,990 
religious services conducted at army posts throughout 
the United States, it is reported by Col. William R. 
Arnold, chief of chaplains. 

At the beginning of the year there were 137 chaplains 
in the regular army. By the end of the year 1,330 were 
on active duty in the army, national guard, and reserves. 


By G. ELsonN RUFF 


The chief of chaplains states that chaplains made 
3,360,000 hospital calls, performed 2,200 marriages, 2,600 
baptisms, and conducted 3,100 funerals. 

Tabulation of the religious preferences of all United 
States soldiers reveals that 59 per cent are Protestants, 
21 per cent Catholic, and 2 per cent Jewish. 


Episcopal-Presbyterian Ministers 


ComMISSIONS representing the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian churches are presenting for discussion throughout 
their constituencies a proposal for joint ordination. 

Candidates for the ministry would be ordained by a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church and by a presiding min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church . The service of ordina- 
tion to be used would be one customary in the church 
to which the candidate has belonged. 

The minister so ordained would be enrolled as a pres- 
byter or priest of the church in which he was a licen-_ 
tiate, and would be subject to the proper authorities of 
that church, unless regularly transferred to the other 
church. He would be eligible to minister the Word and 
Sacraments in either church, upon invitation from the 
proper authority. 

The prosopal comes with unanimous approval of mem- 
bers of the two commissions. Although it would affect 
only ministers who are ordained after the agreement 
was approved, it would lead gradually to organic unity 
between the two churches, the commission states. 


Catholics and Cows 


TuHeE Catholics want more people living on farms. Being 
mostly city people at present, they are beginning to 
think seriously about how to get located in a substan- 
tial way in the rural areas. 

Four thousand delegates gathered this month in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., to hear pleas for taxing out of existence 
the large land holdings, and the exemption from taxa- 
tion of the family-farm home. 

This was the nineteenth annual National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, presided over by Bishop Edwin 
V. O'Hara. Delegates deplored the “fact that rural 
parents allow their homes and schools to be the recruit- 
ing stations for cities and city jobs. Urban textbooks 
and urban-minded teachers, filled with derision for rural 
life, render no service to rural homes and communities,” 
it was stated. 

“False philosophies, unduly glorifying the state, con- 
centrating ownerships, herding people in cities, strip- 
ping them of ownership and independence, have caused 
the economic, social, and spiritual breakdown of man,” 
it was stated in the resolution officially adopted by the 
conference. Large land ownership, sharecropping, short- 
term farm leases, and the robbing of soil fertility were 
condemned. 

Of the nation’s 21,000,000 Catholics, only about 
5,000,000 live in villages and on farms. The Rural Life 
Conference is determined to keep the Catholic on the 
farm and to bring his religion to him there. 
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The U. S. Office of Education recently received a re- 
_ quest from the President to develop and operate a na- 

tion-wide program of public discussion, and to effect the 
same with the co-operation of colleges, universities and 
_ the public school system. It was estimated that such 

co-operation would “conceivably enlist 31,566,000 per- 
sons,” and thereby build up “civilian morale soundly 
_ based on understanding of the problems arising from the 
_ world crisis.” It is an ambitious program, but hardly 
_ likely to function before the war is over. In the mean- 
time colleges are busy devising practical programs of 
their own. Dartmouth, for instance, has announced 
seven new defense courses for its fall opening, including 
_ “power politics, modern war strategy, map interpreta- 
_ tion” and allied subjects. Brooklyn College offers a new 
course on “the economics of war and peace.” Stevens 
Institute thinks a re-introduction to “the humanities” 
(that usually means the classics) would present a help- 
ful exploration of “certain historical and cultural epochs 
and trends of the past with an eye to their implications 
today.” These, and many other plans doubtless in opera- 
tion in other institutions, indicate how alive our schools 
are to serve their day and generation. 


A Quotation from a German periodical, Nordland, 
which appeared recently in the Swiss Zurich press, pre- 
sents some food for sober thought to our religious pub- 
lic. The Nordland, recording the number of students 
registered for instruction by the evangelical and theo- 
logical faculties of the German universities as 307 for 
the second term of 1940 and 402 for the third term, as 
compared with the 5,000 to 6,000 usual in pre-war years, 
adds the following contemptuous comment: “These fig- 
ures enable the German people to reach for themselves 
a conclusion we have so often and emphatically cham- 
pioned, namely, that theology should not be one of the 
subjects taught in the German universities. 


The Hard Times experienced by those who entered 
into mixed marriages in Quebec Province, Canada, since 
1908, have been effectively ended (week of September 
21) by the Provincial Court of Appeals. The judicial 
authorities (four of the five judges were themselves 
Catholic) decided that “a papal decree did not change 
Quebec’s laws.” Prior to 1908 mixed marriages in 
Quebec province encountered no legal obstacles, though 
naturally subject to the local displeasure of the spir- 
itual authorities of Holy Church. This was due to the 
extension to Canada by Clement XIII (1764) of the 
1741 decree of Benedict XIV, granting that in the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium a Catholic could marry a “heretic” 
without observance of Catholic ritual. After Pius X 
revoked this “Benedictine Dispensation” (1908) the 
Catholic judges of the province uniformly decided that 
Mixed marriages, performed without the “due precau- 
tions” exercised by a Catholic priest, were invalid, also 
‘illegal, since the judges interpreted the civil code pro- 
Visions of 1866, namely, that impediments to marriage 
“remain subject to the rules followed hitherto in the 
Barious churches,” solely in terms of the 1908 ruling by 


Pius X. More than 100 Quebec mixed marriages have 
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By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


been annulled by this procedure since 1908. It would 
be interesting to conjecture whether this recent deci- 
sion could have any retroactive effect upon the annul- 
ments, though it is stated that many of them were the 
result of collusion by the married couples. The case that 
brought about the recent final decision was not insti- 
tuted by the parties of a mixed marriage, but by an 
Anglican parson who resented the attack upon his legal 
power, as well as upon his spiritual right, to officiate in 
such a marriage. That accounts for the Quebec Chron- 
icle-Telegraph’s editorial comment: “It is not for the 
Catholic Church to impose an inferior status on the 
clergy of other denominations before the civil law, or to 
penalize innocent parties because one of its own mem- 
bers has failed to respect the canon law.” 


The Flurry about Russia’s religious complexion, most 
unwisely begun by administration wishful thinking, and 
characterized by woeful ignorance, has wrought more 
harm than good for the purpose intended. The facts 
speak for themselves, and they have been trustworthily 
recorded in the news for many years. The Soviet has 
been avowedly anti-religious, and its leaders have been 
very frank in their statements concerning their atheistic 
point of view. If their earlier and cruder violence in 
religious persecution has abated, it was because that 
did not work successfully. Later they adopted an edu- 
cational program of anti-religion because they hoped it 
would accomplish more. The claim that in Russia “re- 
ligion is free” totally ignores the fact that, while 
churches may hold religious services, religious instruc- 
tion must not be imparted. Especially the youth of the 
land must not be taught religion before their twenty- 
first year. Reference to the Russian Constitution has no 
practical value. We have things in our own Constitu- 
tion that are not as secure as they were a few years ago. 
The pity of it is that their security is being endangered 
by the struggle that is supposed to preserve democracy. 
But all of this has nothing really to do with helping 
Russia in its present struggle. No claims on either side 
can make this a religious war. 


The Benefits of a one-party government, advocated 
and enforced by the totalitarian spirit, is losing out in 
Mexico. President Camacho is considering (October 4) 
an electoral reform bill by which the present Party of 
the Mexican Revolution will lose its inside track as the 
official government party. This is another step in the 
present administration’s withdrawal from the extreme 
Left, which is as utterly totalitarian as any extreme 
Right ever could be. The political field in Mexico is to 
be opened to a free rivalry of parties on equal terms. 
It is presumed that this action has been hastened by the 
recent violence of the elements that largely constitute 
the Revolutionary Party. With this act should be also 
considered Camacho’s recent (September 21) order to 
Mexico’s 80,000 school teachers to abandon all political 
activity by September 30, and to confine themselves 
strictly to teaching. The Mexican Communist Party has 
often boasted that its greatest strength among govern- 
ment employees lay in the Education Ministry. 
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A Good Idea Plus Hard Work Equals Success 


Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, Uses THE LUTHERAN in Training Workers 


And Keeping Membership Informed 


Goop SHEPHERD CHuRCH, Brooklyn, New York, now 
distributes THE LUTHERAN, i. e., the first issue of each 
month, in the homes of its people. Because we believe 
that a parish visitor should confine her visits to ten 
homes each month, we began with placing a bulk order 


Parish visitors studying ““The Lutheran” prior to their monthly visit in the 
homes of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of 600 copies for the first issue of each month. As more 
visitors are trained the number distributed will be grad- 
ually increased, until all of our homes are regularly 
visited. 

Our visitors meet each month prior to the visitation 
with the pastor to study every major article in the cur- 
rent issue of THe LutTHEeraAN. THE LUTHERAN thus be- 
comes the textbook, the set boundaries for discussion, 
for each visit. Visitors speak frankly of their own per- 
sonal development from that of shyness and inferiority 
to one of a sense of responsibility and interest in the 
spiritual and physical welfare of the families which they 
visit. With Tue LutTHeran they have taken “The 
Church” into the home. Stories of new attitudes of our 
people toward Christ and His Church are constantly 
told by our visitors. 

Tue LuTHERAN is not sold. It is presented freely 
through the courtesy of “The Overflow.” ‘The Over- 
flow” is the name of a method in use in which pennies 
are gathered at mealtime as a symbol of grace. “The 
Overflow” makes possible many services which the cur- 
rent budget of the Church does not provide for. Per- 
haps the most important and significant of these services 
is the circulation of THE LuTHERAN in the homes of our 
parish through personal visitation during the first week 
of each month. 


Pastoral Comment 
The New Testament account of the way Jesus had 
with men emphasizes the importance of conversation 


By Dr. William F. Sunday 


with individuals singly as against and in addition to 
group meetings. The sharing of Christian experience, 
one with another, is an essential part of congregational 
fellowship; and the laboratory of Life, of course, is the 
home. There is still no method or sys- 
tem devised which successfully re- 
places this method of conversing 
quietly with individuals, discussing 
their problems and extending to them 
the invitation... “Follow Me.” 

Some believe that evangelism is pri- 
marily a man’s job, that it is his busi- 
ness to visit with other men and con- 
front them with the importance of 
bringing himself and his household un- 
der the transforming influence of 


the religious responsibility of the male 
parent for himself and his family. But 
once a family is committed to the Chris- 
tian way of life, there must be frequent 
planting of seed and constant cultiva- 
tion of the soil in the home. If care- 
fully studied by parish visitors, THE 
LUTHERAN can become the most de- 
pendable implement of service at the 
disposal of the average Lutheran con- 
gregation to this end. 

Information 

Visitors are not permitted to sell anything or collect 
for any cause. It is one visit in which the Church does 
the giving. 

Serious illness and changes of address are reported 
immediately. Individuals seeking fellowship through 
organization activity are introduced by the visitor at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The visitation is, of course, no stronger than its weak- 
est visitor. This type of visitation is not easy; it has to 
do with cultivating the soil. But it is of a quality which 
pays big dividends in fellowship and intelligent worship 
and service. 

Good Shepherd congregation has a constituency of 
1,300 families representing twenty-three nationalities. 


Editor’s Comment 

The success stories of our big cities are not limited to 
the rise of Five-and-Ten-Cent Store empires, or running 
up a shoestring investment into a fabulous fortune. 
Some of our metropolitan congregations have records of 
achievement that are worthy of fame. One of these 
congregations is Good Shepherd. This church refuses 
to limit its work to its membership, but has tried to 
become a genuine community center. It makes constant 
efforts to reach people in their homes, and to draw all 
unchurched children into its educational activities. 
Seventy per cent of the children in the Bible school, 
school of music, and other departments are children of 
parents who are not members of the church. 


Christ. There is much to be said for 
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Precept and Practice in the Home 


At a recent meeting of educators the statement was 
made that college students get 82 per cent of their 
knowledge, ideals and standards of living from the way 
the professor lives on the college campus. The remain- 
ing 18 per cent he gets from books. 

If that is true, how much more is the mother’s in- 
fuence during the formative years of childhood. 

“Do as I say; don’t do as I do,” is not accepted by the 
average intelligent child. The mother who tries it, is 
caught in her own illogical thinking and will be com- 
pelled to take many uncomfortable turnings. The 
mother (and father) often becomes the ideal of her 
child. The child imitates her manner of speech, her 
walk, her actions. Imitation is primarily of what the 
mother practices; precepts have no special significance 
apart from actions. 


Keen Observers—Also Practical 

A mother bought her groceries at a little store just 
around the corner. The groceryman suggested that she 
pay her bill at the end of the week. The mother agreed. 
One afternoon mother’s four-year-old daughter, who 
often went with her, began eating candy as they walked 
home together. “Daughter, where did you get that 
candy?” mother asked. “At the store,” daughter re- 
plied. “Did you pay for it?” mother inquired nervously. 
“No,” answered the daughter, “mother didn’t pay for 
what she got.” 


A mother was very busy with her duties of the morn- 
ing and the front doorbell rang, the telephone rang, the 
back doorbell rang. The mother was almost driven to 
distraction. In her eagerness to complete her morning 
schedule, she called to Sally, “If that doorbell or tele- 
phone rings again tell them I am not at home.” Daughter 
obeyed. That same afternoon a favorite friend came to 
Sally’s house to play. In the midst of a game, the tele- 
phone rang. A friend called Sally to ask if she could 
come over to play. Sally replied in a rather sophisticated 
tone, “I’m sorry, but I’m not at home,” and hung up the 
receiver. 


A mother invited some of her friends to a bridge 
luncheon at her home. During the afternoon expensive 
prizes were given to the winners. Her ten-year-old 
daughter had a birthday party. She told her friends 
they were too old to play children’s games and that she 
was having a bridge luncheon. She too gave prizes to 
the winners. 


Principles—with Applications 

In sharp contrast to these experiences are those of a 
mother who tried day by day to practice what she 
taught. She took every opportunity to point out the 
joys, the rewards, the satisfaction of always following 
in the way Jesus would have us go. She explained that 
a lie is a sin, to take that which does not belong to you 

a sin, to gamble is a sin, The mother made it quite 
clear to her child that one sin always leads to another; 
that it is easier to sin a second time; that little wrongs 
usually lead to greater wrongs. The wise mother tried 
faithfully to bolster every one of her precepts by her 
daily living and devotion to her Lord. 
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By ETHEL B. WICKEY 


At Christmas time 
a group of women 
were invited to a 
home for afternoon 
tea. Alcoholic drinks 
were served. A 
mother refused. The 
hostess served her 
ginger ale. That 
night at the dinner 
table, the children 
asked about the 
party. “What did 
you have to eat?” 
was one of the 
queries. After 
mother enumerated 
the various things, _ 
one inquired, YY 
“Mother, did you all 
take a drink?” “No,” 
answered the mother. Another asked, “Mother, did you 
feel conspicuous by being the only one to refuse?” “No,” 
answered the mother, “I would have felt more con- 
spicuous if I hadn’t refused.” A little later a daughter 
went to a tea given by her set. Alcoholic drinks were 
served. The same questions were asked her when she 
returned home for dinner. When she was asked if she 
felt conspicuous by refusing the drink, she replied, “I 
would feel terrible if any of my very personal friends 
saw me drink that stuff.” 


Practice in Racial Equality 

A mother taught her children that God makes no dis- 
tinction of race and color; that God is the Father of us 
all and we are His children. She explained that each 
nationality has much to learn from the other; that God 
wants us to be friends and kind to one another. On 
various occasions a mother invited persons of other 
nationalities and color into the home for friendly con- 
versation. Many fine lessons were learned from them 
and a fine friendship established. In later years the 
children in that home went to college. They became 
friendly with the foreign students on their college 
campus; they worked with them in religious organiza- 
tions; they played with them; they had much to learn 
from them in the classroom. During the holidays they 
visited in the home enjoying fine Christian fellowship 
together. 


A mother was a regular attendant at church services. 
She taught in the Sunday school. She belonged to the 
missionary society. She gave of her talents whenever 
she could in promoting the work. She taught her chil- 
dren that God expects us to serve Him and our fellow- 
men with whatever ability we possess. She taught that 
by doing little things and taking small responsibilities, 
we would soon be able to do greater things and take 
greater responsibilities. As the children in that home 

(Continued on page 17) 
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South of the Equator 


Dr. Samuel Trexler, President of the Board of Foreign Missions, Makes Personal Contacts With 
South Americans and U. L. C. A. Mission Fields Among Them 


(An INTERVIEW) 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler (right center) with the Teachers and Missionaries at the 


Lutheran School in Buenos Aires, Argentina 


As was announced in THE LUTHERAN some weeks ago, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the United Synod of 
New York and president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, “took his vacation” in the form of a trip to the 
country of our southern neighbors. As a matter of fact, 
it was considerable of a trip, comprising 15,000 miles. 

It began with embarkation on a ship in New York 
and a journey via the Panama Canal to Valparaiso, 
Chile, which occupied eighteen days. Thence the trip 
was by train to Santiago, and at that city a plane was 
taken and the journey eastward over the Andes was 
made to a landing field in Argentina at the city of Men- 
doza. Dr. Trexler commented upon the fact that this 
crossing was made in ninety minutes. During the jour- 
ney an elevation of 18,000 feet above sea level was 
necessary in order to surmount the portion of the Andes 
where the crossing was made. The cabin of the plane 
was equipped to supply oxygen to the passengers, but 
on this occasion such adjustment of the atmosphere to 
human needs was not required. 

The next stop in the journey was the capital of Argen- 
tina, Buenos Aires. In passing, Dr. Trexler commented 
that the trip from Santiago to Buenos Aires by plane 
can be made in four hours. This comment implies the 
vast strides which have been made in travel and in com- 
munication since the days when the journey would have 
been either a toilsome trek across high and‘ difficult 
mountains or the dangerous journey around the stormy 
waters of Cape Horn and up the eastern coast of South 
America to the mouth of the La Plata River. 

From Argentina the itinerary was northward to Rio 
de Janeiro, where a visit of seven days was made and 
many interesting contacts enjoyed. After Rio de Janeiro 
the next stop was in British Guiana, where the United 
Lutheran Church in America has one of its very un- 
usual missionary operations. The homeward bound por- 


tion of the journey could be said to have begun when 


the visit to this mission was completed. 


A Veteran Traveler 

It may be properly observed that Dr. Trexler had the 
standards of previous journeys with which to make com- 
parisons on this long and difficult trip. He has become 
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familiar with the greater part of Europe by means of | 
In several of these — 


t 


successive journeys in the past. 
visits he was so related to special purposes as to have 
unusual opportunities to acquire reliable information 
concerning activities of ecclesiastical interest. 

He somewhat humorously observed that conditions 
just now are such that about the only direction in which 
a traveler can turn for a vacation is southward. (This 
was a personally planned and financed journey. The 
Board of Foreign Missions was happy to take advantage 
of it.) It also occurred to him to comment that it was 
wintertime in the areas south of the Equator, and one 
was therefore tempted to congratulate him on having 
escaped the extremes of heat which were experienced by 
those of us who endured 1941’s high temperatures of 
the northern section of the Western Hemisphere. 

The conversation further elicited the comment that 
surprisingly little is known to us in North America 
concerning distances, climatic conditions, and the people 
of so-called Latin America. Dr. Trexler remarked that 
last year (1940) he had listened to a comment upon this 
part of the world by the distinguished missionary leader, 
John R. Mott. The address was one which contained an 
appeal for greater interest in our southern neighbor. 
Of course, the political emphasis which has been so fre- 
quent during the past ten years under the general title 
of a good-neighbor policy also had its bearing on his 
choice of this trip. Indeed the figure twenty-one, re- 
ferring to the twenty-one American republics, has be- 
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some almost as much a matter of familiarity geo- 
graphically as when it refers to a young man’s arrival 
at the age when he is eligible to discharge the obliga- 
tions of a citizen by casting his vote at an election booth. 
[t would not be unfair to say that the strong civic inter- 
ast which has been developed between the United States 
and its neighboring republics creates an interest for the 
tourist visitor. 


Cordially Welcomed 

_ We asked Dr. Trexler concerning the welcome which 
was extended him by the people—first of all, of course, 
by those who are members of the Lutheran congrega- 
tions in cities at which he stopped. He was very much 
impressed by the welcome that was extended him by 
the people without regard to their ecclesiastical connec- 
tions. One inferred that the good-neighbor policy, of 
which we read so much in our northern press, has its 
very definite terminals in the southern continent. The 
prominent papers of the Argentine took advantage of 
Dr. Trexler’s presence with them to comment upon his 
long journey and to express a cordial welcome to him 
while in their midst. He had the opportunity to meet 
prominent citizens of Argentina and Brazil and to ex- 
change information with them. 

There were, of course, the more intensely personal 
greetings that were given him by the people who con- 
stitute the Lutheran congregations in the Argentine 
and in British Guiana. Concerning the Rev. J. M. Arm- 
bruster of Buenos Aires, Dr. Trexler said: “He is a 
great missionary. He has the qualifications which have 
been required for a statesmanlike handling of oppor- 
tunities and obligations in the capital of Argentina and 
in its adjacent areas. He uses the Spanish language 
fluently. He is a good preacher in Spanish. He is highly 
regarded by the local Argentinians. Partly asa result 
of seventeen years of experience in that area, partly by 
virtue of his consecration to his calling, and finally by 
his natural gifts he has had the vision which is most 
important for the pioneering work to which he has been 
called.” 

Among the pictures which Dr. Trexler values very 
highly is one which shows a procession of the children 
who are part of the congregation of Villa Verde. As we 
were looking at this photograph, he pointed to the long 
line of the procession and said, “Among the boys whom 
Il saw that day are some who have the qualifications to 
become the future clergymen in the Lutheran Church 
of Argentina. Among the girls are some who can qualify 
for the diaconate. Thus we shall have in due time the 
necessary personnel for the ministration of the gospel 
in this country.” 


Ten Cities Need Missions 
He continued: “There are at least ten cities that would 
provide opportunities for applying the influences of the 
gospel to the people. It is true that the prevailing re- 
ligion of Argentina is Roman Catholic and that for prob- 
ably the majority of the people there is a nominal con- 
tion with that church. But there are large numbers 
af people who are no longer vitally influenced by 
Catholicism, and living among these are non-Catholics 
have come into the country from other continents. 
™et many of these men—Slovaks, Germans, Amer- 
ieans. What they need are pastors who have the training 
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which can be given them in the United States at our 
colleges and seminaries, with whatever particular prepa- 
ration can be superimposed, so that they can approach 
effectively people who live in a country different from 
the United States.” At this point he commented, “The 
Argentinians have great pride in their own country and 
in the progress that it has made.” 


Brazil 

The great country of Brazil numbers many Lutherans 
among its population, but,there is no congregation 
directly related to the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The Missouri Synod has missions, he was 
told, in the province of San Paolo. The official language 
in Brazil is not Spanish, as is the vernacular of most of 
the countries of the southern continent, but Portuguese. 
Successful mission work amongst the people of Brazil, 
if it be directed exclusively toward the propagation of 
the gospel and the establishment of the church, must be 
in the language of the people—not in German, nor in 
English, except as such “foreign” languages are tem- 
porarily the languages of the people to whom the min- 
istry is directed. But there are undoubted opportunities 
for mission work in Brazil, and perhaps the temporary 
suspension of missions in the continent of Asia provides 
the opportunity to undertake responsibilities in Brazil. 
Certainly conditions justify consideration of this un- 
usual situation. 


British Guiana 

Dr. Trexler is the second Lutheran clergyman with 
whom we have had opportunity to converse concerning 
the work which is carried on by our Board of Foreign 
Missions in British Guiana. So many years ago that it 
might be embarrassing to give the exact date, Dr. Ralph 
White, now a member of the Synod of Michigan, called 
on THE LuTHERAN when he had returned from several 
years’ work as a missionary in British Guiana. That 
conversation supplied the background to the question 
first addressed to Dr. Trexler—What conditions did he 
find when he stopped at New Amsterdam to call at our 
mission on the Berbice River? He was not very enthu- 
siastic in his description of British Guiana, which, by the 
way, has appeared politically in the American press in 
connection with provisions for the defense of the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Dr. Trexler said: “You know, of course, that British 
Guiana is a tropical country. It is not generally known 
that the area which is next to the Atlantic Ocean is 
below sea level and is protected by a sea-wall which has 
been built along its ocean boundary line. The chief in- 
dustry of the people is agriculture. The products are 
rice and sugar. 

“The country was first populated in the days when 
enslaved African natives furnished the labor supply of 
plantations in the West Indies and in such portions of 
South America as had been colonized from Europe. The 
present population, with the exception of a small group 
of American and British people, is largely Negro. There 
are also East Indians, and the native Indians who sur- 
vived the conquest of this part of South America by 
Europeans. These Indians are Arawaks. They afford a 
mission project, Ituni, on the Berbice River at the mouth 
of which New Amsterdam is located.” 

Dr. Trexler commented further: “The resources of 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The Executive Board’s Meeting 


Attention Given to Numerous Items on the 


Church's Program of Activities 


Tue third meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board for the current biennium 
was held in Philadelphia on October 
9. All members were present. The 
sessions consumed nearly seven 
hours of intensive work. Much work 
was done by committees and com- 
missions on October 8 in preparation 
for the formal meeting of the Board on the next day. 

Not much time was used for routine business or for 
introductory explanation on major subjects, as a num- 
ber of the main questions came up as deferred items. 


Relationship to Federal Council 

The President presented to the Board the official in- 
vitation from the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America to accept full membership in the 
Council, instead of the present Consultative Member- 
ship which the United Lutheran Church in America 
now holds in that body. After a very earnest discussion 
of this matter, the Executive Board voted to continue 
the Consultative Membership at the present, and then 
voted for the appointment of a committee of three to 
study the whole question, in the light of principles and 
conditions involved, and to seek to formulate proposals 
for the best possible relationship for the future, and to 
report to a subsequent meeting of the Board. The com- 
mittee was asked to study this particular relationship 
in connection with various other relationships which 
the church must consider at this time. 


Emergency Appeals 

An informed report was made of the responses of 
Lutheran bodies in America to the recent appeals for 
the relief of distressed missions and other work of the 
Lutheran World Convention, and for service to men in 
the Army and Navy of the U.S. A., under the direction 
of the National Lutheran Council. Recommendations 
for future action were presented. The recommendation 
that a single special appeal for $650,000 for these causes, 
$400,000 for world mission relief, and $250,000 for Army 
and Navy service, be made after Easter in 1942, was 
approved, and the recommendation that a committee be 
appointed to recommend action after 1942 was also 
approved. 


Pastors’ Salaries 

The matter of more adequate support for pastors was 
referred to the Executive Board by the convention at 
Omaha. This was made one of the major topics for dis- 
cussion by the Conference of Presidents of the Con- 
stituent Synods at its recent meeting in Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Conference of Presidents submitted a recommenda- 
tion to the Executive Board which was adopted, that a 
letter on the subject be formulated by the President of 
the U. L. C. A. to be sent to all congregations, by the 
presidents of the synods, accompanied by a letter from 
each synodical president. It was pointed out that in- 


The Federal Council 
Emergency Appeals 
Pastors’ Salaries 
Shifting Communities 
Synodical Budgets 
Deficit Adjustment 
Ministerial Pensions 
1942’s Centennials 


Reported by SECRETARY W. H. GREEVER 


creasing costs of living should be a 
primary consideration in this matter, 


Home Mission Responsibilities 

In recognition of the fact that re- 
cent upheavals in industrial and 
social life in our country have so 
affected population movements and 
community conditions as to both intensify and multiply 
the problems of Home Missions, this cause was also 
made a subject of major discussion at the Conference 
of Synodical Presidents. From that discussion a recom- 
mendation was submitted to the Executive Board by 
that Conference that a special conference be authorized 
and arranged for of which all presidents of synods, or 
their designated representatives, and all members of 
the Board of American Missions and Staff members, 
should be the constituent members, this conference to 
be held in Louisville, Ky., on October 13, 1942. The 
recommendation was approved, with the provision that 
all arrangements for the conference be made by the © 
officers of the Church. 


Additions to Synodical Budgets 

Several instances of actual or proposed additions by 
synods to their own budgets were brought before the 
Board, directing attention again to the action of the © 
Church in its convention at Savannah in 1934, which 
directs that no such additions be made without con- 
sultation between the synod and the U. L. C. A. That 
action by the Church was not taken so much for the 
purpose of placing restrictions upon the synods in the 
proper development of their own work, as to secure and 
protect fairness and equity among the synods in their 
co-operative responsibilities in the general program of 
the Church. 


Deficit in Treasury of Executive Board 

A very large per cent of the total receipts of the treas- 
ury of the Executive Board from the distribution of 
apportionment funds, is used each biennium for con- 
vention expenses, $30,000 or more for the convention in 
Omaha, with the result that that treasury almost always 
has a chronic deficit. In order to avoid even the appear- 
ance of an inconsistency between the rule of the Church 
that no treasurer shall use funds for any other than the 
purposes designated, and its own practice, the Execu- 
tive Board passed a resolution authorizing and instruct- 
ing the president and treasurer to borrow from the 
bank any amount necessary at any time to maintain the 
balance in the treasury of the Executive Board, not to 
exceed $25,000 at any one time. Up to the present this 
convention deficit has usually been taken care of by a 
special allocation by the Board of Publication. 


Ministerial Pensions 
The subject which received the longest and most in- 
tense consideration of the Executive Board at this meet- 
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‘ing was that of the Plan for Ministerial Pensions. Much 


valuable work was done by the legal committee in its 
study and interpretation of the previous actions of the 
Church and in the presentation of unsolved problems. 
The report of that committee was regarded as a valuable 
contribution toward the constructive solution of the 
problems involved, and the committee was asked to con- 
tinue its work in the light of the discussions in this meet- 
ing of the Board, in order to recommend action, if pos- 
sible, to the Executive Board for its next meeting, 
January 1942. 


Muhlenberg and Heyer Anniversaries 

The following report, presented by the Committee 
on the Celebration of the Muhlenberg and Heyer Anni- 
versaries, was adopted: 

It is the purpose of the Church as a whole and all the 
groups especially concerned to bring the inspiration of 
the great missionary achievements of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and Father Heyer to every member of our 
United Lutheran Church in 1942. The common desire 
has been expressed to do so in such a way that the spirit 
and ideals of Jesus will be planted in an ever increasing 
number of souls throughout the world—to a new mis- 
sionary zeal for the propagation of the Gospel in the 
present world crisis, and a new personal consecration of 
mind, strength and money to the planting of the Church. 

Your Committee reports the following celebrations: 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvania 

At its convention in Philadelphia in May, the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania will present the Muhlenberg 
pageant prepared by Professor John Brown of Muhlen- 
berg College, at the Academy of Music. Through the 
faculty of the Philadelphia Seminary, the complete diary 
of the Patriarch is being published. 

Muhlenberg College is preparing for a notable com- 
memoration at its commencement the end of May, with 
an elaborate presentation of a Muhlenberg pageant, 
radio broadcasts and other interesting celebrations. 


The Board of Foreign Missions 

Dr. George Drach of the Board of Foreign Missions 
has reported a comprehensive, well-conceived program 
of events for the celebration of the Father Heyer Cen- 
tennial. It is proposed that this celebration shall reach 
a climax on Sunday, January 25, while the entire month 
of January—Foreign Missions Month—will be vitalized 
by the Father Heyer celebration. A pageant has been 
prepared, a poster, books, leaflets and other excellent 
publicity material are in process of preparation or are 
already published. 

Your committee recommends to the Executive Board: 


1. That at the Louisville Convention Friday evening be 
set aside for the Foreign Mission Board’s Father 
Heyer celebration program, and that Sunday evening 
be set aside for a public mass meeting in celebration 

__ of the Muhlenberg Bicentennial. 

- We recommend that at each of these meetings one 

speaker be invited to deliver an appropriate address, 

combined with appropriate outstanding musical 

_ features. 

) We also suggest that in connection with the Louisville 

i (Continued on page 25) 
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What Shall the Harvest Be 


By Ted Hart 


Wuat shall the harvest be? 

Blinded we are and oft cannot see! 

Life is a sowing from cradle to grave, 
Lending and spending some other to save; 
Scattering seed ’cross the fields of high hopes, 
Piercing the valleys and climbing the slopes; 
Living and giving the best that we own, 
Reaping the harvest of/all that we’ve sown. 


What shall the harvest be? 

Yonder’s the realm called Eternity! 

Youth has its visions, ambitions so real, 
Tempered by hardship, like hard tempered steel; 
Oft disillusioned, discouraged, dismayed, 

Lifted again where heart is e’er staid; 

Clinging to Christ, the Way, Truth, and Life, 
Bidding adieu to all of sin’s strife. 


What shall the harvest be? 

Life’s like an acorn building the tree. 

Age comes along with its tottering frame, 
Vision has changed—so empty its name! 
Battered and beaten, the body sueccumbs— 
Lengthy survival on perishing crumbs! 
Even the mind stands in feeble array, 
Yearning for darkness to cover Life’s Day. 


What shall the harvest be? 

Let us but learn God’s fashioned decree! 
Sowing and planting from youth to old age, 
Living and walking in Spirit assuage 

Tears, trials, troubles, and all of Life’s strife, 
Bearing the soul o’er the cares that are rife; 
Bringing the sheaves on yon sunny morn— 
Crowning the seedtime with fruits it hath borne. 


What shall the harvest be? Yea, shall it be 
Heaven or hell—from Sin’s shackles free? 
Sowers we are, whether willing or not— 

Soul goes on living—the body must rot! 

Time hath its symbol—man’s scythe in his hand. 
Walking and sowing in Spirit we land 

In yonder haven the Saviour prepared— 

Home of the harvest, where Glory is shared. 


Jewish Leaders Urge Spiritual 


Awakening 


SPEAKERS at the thirty-seventh biennial convention of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, which 
was recently held in Detroit, stressed the importance of 
a spiritual awakening in America. They described re- 
ligion as the most important cause to which Jews can 
give their attention and charged that the Jewish people 
have forgotten the power of prayer and have departed 
from “the attitude of our fathers in ages past, who in 
times of distress assembled in the synagogues and 
poured out their hearts to God Who heard the voice of 
their prayers.” Rabbi Gordon asserted: “We have for- 
gotten the meaning of our spiritual heritage. There is 
only one reality in Jewish life today; that is anti- 
Semitism.” 
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Among Ourselves ... 


A Man with a Temper 


A TEMPER is a risky house pet. It is more or less like 
keeping a lion in the corner of the livingroom: so long 
as you have the upper hand, it makes life interesting; 
but if it once gets away from you, watch out! 

That is, if you have the sort of volcanic violence of 
the Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang to cope with. If you 
have the more usual domestic variety, you probably find 
that, like a large dog, it is less vicious if you take it out 
for a good run once in a while. Well-directed exercise 
keeps it from tearing up the furniture and gnawing on 
the ankles of your guests. 

Martin Luther had a tremendous capacity for right- 
eous anger. The abuses in the Roman Church filled him 
with the consuming anger that cuts through convention 
and precedent and lays a situation bare to the bone. 
He did not use the delicate knife and the passionless 
care of the surgeon in cutting out evil. He laid about 
him with a battle-axe. 

Have you ever read Luther’s Open Letter on Trans- 
lating? It is quite understandable to the layman. The 
papists have been questioning some of his translation. 
He replies with a broadside that should have blown 
them from Rome to Jerusalem and back again. While 
his explosion lacks the selflessness which we see in the 
words of our Saviour on the few occasions when He 
spoke in anger, the very human-ness of Luther’s out- 
burst is refreshing to those of us who have trouble 
keeping him out of a class with the saints. “Away in a 
Manger,” “The Small Catechism,” and such writings as 
this open letter give us a picture of a man who was 
tender, inspired, yet very human. Such a man talks our 
language, even though we read his works in translation. 


Take It Easy—or Should We? 


Have they finally decided what caused the last, or 
rather the first, World War? Some years ago that was 
still a subject for heated debate. Lately I have seen it 
stated that there are some nations that are just naturally 
aggressor nations. Apparently there is no cure for their 
determination to make war on other nations. The only 
thing the completely peaceloving and altruistic coun- 
tries can do is to put the others in a sort of national 
straight-jacket until they come to their senses or die a 
natural death. 

Rather a large order, but perhaps it can be done. 
Probably you remember how twenty years ago we sent 
troops across three thousand miles of submarine-in- 
fested water to help win a war. A very large order, that. 
But we wanted to do it. We wanted to do it more than 
anything else in the wide world. That is why we were 
able to do it. 

So it is quite possible that if we decide that freedom 
must be assured all over the world, we can assure it. 
There is so much of the enfant terrible about this coun- 
try of ours that I would not presume to hint that we 
could not do anything we made up our minds to do. 
“Our country’s strong. Our country’s young.” We pitch 
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into all sorts of battles with the heedlessness of youth, 
The nations of the new world do not count the cost 
when a job has to be done. 

That is why some of us start to squirm a bit when the 
causes of the present war are discussed, as they were 
at the October meetings of the Women’s Missionary 
Societies throughout the U. L. C. A. There does not 
seem to be any way to blame us for the beginning of 
the first World War. The roots of that war seem to be 
buried across the ocean. But this one is a somewhat 


different story. Even if we dodge every other accusa- 
tion, the charge of inertia on the part of good people | 


remains. 


If there is anything less attractive than inertia, I don’t 
know what it is. Even the word has a heavy, rather | 


disgusting sound. Try saying, “Ugh, inert,” and see how 


much alike the sounds are. Far from appealing to the 
ears. Less so to the mind. Good people who are inert | 


are either dead or asleep. In neither case are they in a 
position to give the world a forward push. 


There is no such thing as an inert Christian. We talk © 
of Jesus “calling” people. We speak of people “follow- | 
ing” Him. Always there is motion there. First century | 


Christianity was “all out” Christianity. No half meas- 
ures. No compromises. 


with. Three hundred years after the crucifixion, Chris- 


Those first members of the © 
church were filled with a driving determination to _ 
spread the gospel through the whole world. They wanted | 
it more than they wanted bread or shelter or life itself. — 
That was what made it a force for emperors to reckon © 


tianity was the official religion of Rome. The emperor — 


was no longer a god himself, but worshiped at the feet — 


of the Man of Nazareth. : 

Action was the keynote of the early church. No pos- 
sible consequences could stop them when they decided 
that the gospel must be preached. Completely heedless 
of punishment, they rushed ahead. The truth they had 
received must be shared. 

Compared with conduct like this, the church of the 
past twenty years does seem more than a bit inert. In 
considering the causes of the present war, the inertia 
ot good people seems to poll a pretty good vote. 

The good people of the United States were certainly 
not sufficiently active to get us into the World Court or 
the League of Nations, where machinery could have 
been set up to iron out some of the causes of the war 
before they went too deep. And the less said about 
reparations and war debts the better for all. There are 
a good many points where all the good people of the 
world seem to have slept past their station. 

But what about the church? Was it really asleep, as 
some would have us think? Or was it finding out some- 
thing that had been almost forgotten for many hundreds 
of years? Was the discovery that a Christian is a Chris- 
tian, regardless of color, race or nationality such an 
overwhelming experience that we had no eyes for what 
was going on in the non-Christian mind? 

The re-discovery of the brotherhood of all mankind 
in Christ, our Saviour, is enough of an achievement for 
one generation. That is the inheritance we are leaving 
to our children. They will work out its implications, 
better than we have, if we are not too inert to pass it on. 


October 29, 1941 


Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife... . Lhe Pastor’s Calling 


Mrs. Lathrop Meditates While Making Pies 


I nap started to make apple pies this afternoon when 
my husband came in from a meeting. 

“Three people would like to have you call as soon as 
you come in. The numbers are on the telephone table.” 

“Did they tell you what they wanted? I’d like to run 
out to see the new Rolfing baby. He’s nearly a month 
old and they’ll be bringing him to town before I get to 
see them if I am not careful.” 

“The only one who sounded at all agitated was the 
lady down the street who had something about the draft 
on her mind.” 

“For some reason, she always sounds slightly agitated. 
Tm afraid if I call her I won’t get away this afternoon. 
She wants me to swear that her son would have been 
married last week even if there had been no conscrip- 
tion law. How she can expect me to do this is beyond 
me. He hasn’t been in church or Sunday school since 
I have been in Bordenville. How can I be expected to 
know about his character?” 

“Aren't you a bit over-conscientious? Surely all the 
ministers don’t take the matter so seriously.” 

“I can’t answer for the rest. I only know that there 
are some young people in town whom I know inside out. 
In some ways I know them better than their own parents 
do. When I speak for them I want my word to count. 
And if ministers are not conscientious, how can we ex- 
pect it of the rest of the population?” 

“T didn’t know you felt so strongly about it. I didn’t 
mean to hint that ministers are not honest. I surely 
ought to know what a noble race they are. Now, you’d 
better go make your call and let me finish these pies.” 

“Can’t you come with me? It’s a beautiful afternoon.” 

“I wish I had known it earlier, but I’m just at a place 
where I can’t stop. Why don’t you take Joan? She and 
Betty are upstairs playing school.” 

“Playing school? Haven’t they been in school all day?” 

“Yes, but this makes the third afternoon they have 
rushed home to play school. I think they like to have 
a turn running it their own way instead of according 
te the teacher’s wishes.” 

“We all like to run things to suit ourselves now and 
then, don’t we? I never have been able to figure out 
whether that is original sin cropping out or not.” He 
laughed and went off to call Joan. She and Betty de- 
parted with him in high spirits. 

Usually my husband makes calls of this sort very 
brief. But there are some places where a brief call just 
is not counted as a call. They are so wholeheartedly 
hospitable they would be very much hurt if he did not 
Stay a little longer than is his custom at most places. I 
Was ready to bet that even with a four weeks’ old baby, 
the cookie jar would be full of fresh cookies. Some 

in the congregation pity those children because 
‘there are so many of them and they are so far from the 
comforts and “advantages” of the town. It seems to me 
they have advantages that some town children miss. 
_ Nor is Bordenville what it used to be. With the com- 
ing of so many strangers to work at C. B. I., rents have 
Bone sky high. It is a good thing for the church that 
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they own the parsonage. People who own their own 
homes are doubling up with relatives to take advantage 
of the high rentals, and put some money in the bank. 
Those who pay rent are doubling up with their relatives 
because they cannot afford’ to pay rent. The schools are 
overcrowded and the general atmosphere of the town 
has changed completely. 

The odd thing is that the church is not uncomfortably 
overcrowded. There have been a good many people 
added to the rolls, of course, but not nearly so many as 
one might expect. Many of the folks who are coming to 
town have no church connection and don’t want one. 
They don’t think the church has anything to offer. 
We'll have to show them they are wrong. Still others 
have very close church connections where they come 
from and they are expecting to move back “when this 
thing is over.” Of those who have joined the church, 
there is a large group who feel that they ought to belong 
to a church, but don’t care about attending services. 

The church has such a big job of education and evan- 
gelism ahead of it that I am glad it is my husband, not I, 
who has to plan it. Still, the support he is getting from 
the congregation is truly marvelous. Calling and dis- 
tributing literature and inviting newcomers to services 
and social affairs, they have added all this to their reg- 
ular activities with hardly a murmur. 

Just when I am afraid the whole crowd may sprout 
wings, I recall my meeting with one lady yesterday. I 
won’t mention her name for obvious reasons. I was 
coming out of the grocery when she sailed up. 

“Would you take a message to your husband, please, 
Mrs. Lathrop? I received the information about the 
Every Member Visitation and I shall not be at home 
when the men call. I have lived in this town a good 
many years. In fact, my father was one of its founders. 
We have never felt it necessary to tell anyone what we 
give to the church and I do not intend to start the prac- 
tice. Nor do I approve of increasing the church budget 
to pelt all the newcomers in town with mail.” 

My thoughts had been running so fast that I had to 
stop and take a mental inventory of the materials I had 
put into the pies. Apples, sugar, cinnamon, butter. Yes, 
everything seemed to be under control. Except my mind 
perhaps. Housework gives you lots of time to think. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


WHENEVER little girls act 
smart 
Or big boys hit each other, 
We find excuses for the 
child 
But none for their poor 
mother. 


AY 


NAUGHTY NORA 
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SLi Sx fences 


If after the manner of men I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what doth it profit meP If the dead are not 
raised, let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. 


I Corinthians 15: 32 


Many martyrs were thrown into the arena among 
wild beasts and torn to pieces to give fiendish pleasure 
to the persecutors. St. Paul may not have fought with 
wild beasts, but with brutish men at Ephesus he con- 
tended over Diana, the heathen goddess, in conflict with 
Jesus, the Christian’s God. In his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians the heroic apostle refers to the Christian’s power 
to overcome all “beasts at Ephesus” and elsewhere. If 
the martyr falls, the resurrection from the dead still 
delivers for eternity. 


+ + + 


Ye once walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the powers of the air, 
of the spirit that now worketh in the sons of dis- 
obedience. Ephesians 2:2 


DivE bombers swoop down from the skies like evil 
spirits sent from “the prince of the powers of the air,” 
to rain death upon “the sons of disobedience.” Lord 
Halifax prophesied that the war would be won in the 
air. He spoke more wisely than he realized, for beyond 
the highest German climber or the still higher Amer- 
ican bomber, there is the domination of the heavens by 
spirits good or evil, who battle in ethereal realms. They 
rain blessings or blastings, good will or hate, peace or 
war, life or death, upon the sons of men. 


+ + + 


That he would grant you, according to the riches of 
his glory, that ye may be strengthened with power 
through his Spirit in the inward man. 


Ephesians 3: 16 


A sEED dropped in a tiny fissure in the rocks took root. 
It grew and widened the crevice, admitting more soil. 
A tree asserted itself, battled the stubborn rocks, and 
finally burst apart the giant mass of boulders. That tri- 
umphant tree tells us the story of the power of hidden 
life. The hardest heart, the greatest obstacles in the 
path of progress, must give way to the subtle forces of 
spiritual and moral life resident “in the inward man,” 
who is filled with the Holy Spirit and is “strengthened 
with power” at the roots of character. 


* + + 


Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the strength 
of his might. Ephesians 6: 10 


“THE strength of Sir Galahad was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure.” The real strength of 
every true hero and overcomer lies within his spirit. 
The supreme power of a good and worth-while life is 
not in inheritance, equipment, culture, but in inner 
grace and faith. It is Spirit-soureed—‘“in the Lord, and 
in the strength of his might.” Love is the essence, and 
Christ the inspiration, of this spiritual power. 


THE LUTHERAN 


pee | (Nasee lions 


Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


Ephesians 6: 11 


THE nations are engaged in a tricky war. One trick 
invention is the toy cannon, with the big engine but 
little gun, to make a frightful noise but causing little 
harm. The size of the church or its membership may 
attract attention and make a big noise, but it is the 
steady aim and real shooting that count. In the battle 


against sin, it is better to “come straight,” putting on 
the bona fide “armor of God” and avoiding all “the. 


wiles of the devil.” 
oo ul a ibe 


For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the 


world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual — 


hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places. 


Ephesians 6: 12 


HorizontaL and not perpendicular lines mark the | 
real divisions of the world’s warring forces. The nations | 
draw perpendicular barriers to divide their boundaries | 


and interests; but God separates men into the good and 


the evil, without regard to national, economic, or other — 
grouping. “For there is no respect of persons with God” — 


(Romans 2: 11). Christ broke down all barriers and 
called Jews and Gentiles alike into His Kingdom. 
+ + + 


Wherefore take up the whole armor of God, that © 


ye may be able to withstand in the evil day and, having 
done all, to stand. Ephesians 6: 13 


Tue Maginot Line and all fortifications of stone or con- 
crete may be blown to bits, but not the armor of right- 
eousness. It is of spiritual construction and eternal. In 
every “evil day,” every crisis in life, we can stand up 
under the devil’s assaults if we have on “the whole 
armor of God”—the girdle of “truth,” “breastplate of 
righteousness,” shoes of “the preparation of the gospel 
of peace,” “shield of faith,” “helmet of salvation,” and 
“sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” To 
win against Satan and his legions, spiritual weapons and 
aggressive warfare are necessary, and the leadership of 
“the Captain of our salvation.” 


A PRAYER 

AumicHty God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the revelation of Thine Almightiness and Thy 
Fatherhood. In our weakness, grant us, we pray, Thy 
strength; in our unworthiness, Thy mercy and love. 
Lord Jesus, our Redeemer and Friend, grant us a con- 
tinual sense of Thy salvation and Thy abiding presence 
and peace. Holy Spirit, our Helper and Guide, renew in 
us Thy grace, help us to resist temptation and overcome 
the power of Satan, and deliver us from our besetting 
sins. In a world at war, may the nations learn the 
futility of human might and the need of reliance upon 
Thy heavenly aid. May Thy kingdom come and Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 
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October 29, 1941 


Dynamic Men 


Tue radio blared in crescendo; the air was clear and 
the broadcasting perfect. Dynamic force it was, and 
marvelous; but it was only noise, for the program was 
poor. Turning the dial, another station was heard and a 
yoice gripped our attention. It was a different, dynamic, 
not bombastic noise, but oratory of a soul on fire. “If it 
becomes necessary to blast a passage every inch of the 
way, America must not escape her duty to democracy 
and human freedom!” the voice cried out, “And we 
must also tear out Communism, Fascism, and all alien 
forces that bore like termites from within!” It was not 
the oratory and rhetoric that gripped us so much as the 
dynamic spirit of the speaker. Every word seemed to 
burst from his soul. It was a surprise when the an- 
nouncer identified the magnetic speaker as a man whom 
I had known as a quiet, calm character, who would not 
be suspected of such fiery eloquence. Again I realized 
what had often impressed me: The most dynamic men, 
like a volcano, have within them a hidden fire that can- 
not be retained. 

As a young pastor at Cumberland, Md., I frequently 
met at a neighborhood well a retiring young lawyer, 
who unfolded to me his life’s story. He had worked in 
the mines as a boy and had not gone to school; but he 
read and studied at home. He became a self-educated 
man, learning languages—ancient and modern—mathe- 
matics, sciences, and later, law. That man was David J. 
Lewis, who became an outstanding Congressman and a 
recognized authority on labor issues, economic problems, 
and social legislation. In the quiet of his study he read 
omnivorously and stored his mind with materials for 
later use in legislative halls and executive councils. His 
was a forceful life, and fruitful. The secret of his suc- 
cess was the infilling of his mind, his heart, with what 
someone has called “a plethora of potentialities.” All 
dynamic personalities store up energy for later release. 


The Dynamic Paul 


In every one of the six chapters of his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, St. Paul makes some reference to power, 
hidden or expressed. In chapter 1, verses 19 and 20, he 
refers to power, energy, strength, and might, using a 
distinctive word for each. In his own life he possessed 
and expressed them all abundantly. Sketch this dynamic 
life, and behold a marvel. Born “a Hebrew of the He- 
brews,” in a Greek city, Tarsus, and a free Roman cit- 
izen, his racial, linguist, and national backgrounds were 
foundational for the pyramiding of a great career. Men- 
tally keen, scholastically trained in a university city of 
Greek philosophers, and a select school of Jewish theo- 
logians under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, and spiritually 
quickened by special grace, he had the giant grasp of 
truth—secular and religious. Zealous by nature, he 
faced and grasped life with enthusiasm. Whether as 
Judaizing fanatic or Christian missionary, he gave his 
best in unswerving loyalty and martyr-bent devotion. 
student, he delved deep and climbed high. As apostle, 
traveled far and lifted a prophetic voice in many 
. As organizer, he established churches widely and 
Church firmly, amidst divergent races and condi- 
and with vision for the future. As preacher, he 
ke with prophetic unction and convincing power. As 
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leader, he knew no compromise but compelled allegiance 
by wisdom and love. As writer, he penned sacred scrip- 
tures that lead in logic and forceful presentation, tower 
with strength of truth infallible, drive home with per- 
sonal pleading, and breathe with love and spiritual 
fervor. His words live on in the hearts of increasing 
multitudes who have been inspired and transformed by 
the truths he unfolded and have been led into the pres- 
ence and peace of the divine Author, Who moved his 
pen and inspired his soul. With physical endurance un- 
tiring, patience unending, determination undaunted, 
faith unconquerable, and love immeasurable, this great 
man of God wielded an influence and expressed a force- 
fulness of body, mind, and spirit unexcelled in history. 


Spiritual Dynamic 


THE word “dynamite” is carried over bodily from the 
Greek into English, and signifies “power.” A stick of 
dynamite is an absorbent plus nitro-glycerine. Innocent 
in appearance, it is packed with power. The explosion, 
with its fire, thunder and destruction, is not the dyna- 
mite, but only its expression. Within the chemicals re- 
side the latent forces ready for release. The static pre- 
cedes the dynamic. There can be no power expended 
until first induced. Spiritual force, like dynamite, must 
be inducted from a source not resident in man. Jesus, 
of all men most dynamic, said, “Ye shall receive power 
when the Holy Spirit is come upon you” (Acts 1: 8). 
The Spirit of God, through regeneration, awakens the 
dormant possibilities in the unregenerate, and induces 
a new dynamic into the transformed “new man.” 

Possessing spiritual power, the new-born soul cannot 
remain inactive. There must be expression of the Chris- 
tian life in thought and action. But the force within is 
not destructive like material dynamite or other instru- 
ments that blast. Spiritual dynamite, like radium, is 
beneficient, with a constant, helpful radiance. 

The air, sunshine, and showers combine in the induc- 
tion of energy and the increase of life upon our planet, 
as it revolves like a giant armature in the solar mag- 
netic field. The Holy Spirit, like the Pentecostal “rush- 
ing as of a mighty wind,” pervades the dynamic life; 
the active power of the rays of His light and love pour 
in their spiritual energy; and the baptismal showers of 
His grace flow into the soul that is regenerated; and they 
all ‘combine in one grand spiritual movement to bring 
the transforming power of God’s Kingdom into the spirit 
of man. All energy, electrical and magnetic, chemical 
and atomic, parallels in the material universe the 
mightier forces induced by the Creator in the spiritual 
realm. The pervasive power of His Spirit is by grace 
available to all who in faith lay hold on its divine 
potentialities. 

Martin Luther, with Paul before him and all other 
forceful men of history, call upon us to become dynamic 
with the power of God’s Spirit implanted by grace. Shall 
we of the faith fail in spiritual reception and expression 
of the energy so freely flowing from Christ’s, the “Sun 
of Righteousness”? The world needs men dynamic, 


Spirit-filled, 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Unper the energetic leadership of Dr. Ross Stover 
and with Secretary of Promotion F. Eppling Reinartz 
serving as secretary of the central committee, Philadel- 
phia’s Protestant churches put on a parade. It was four 
hours long, and the Philadelphia daily papers reported 
that 80,000 people participated in the march and came 
to the Washington monument in Fairmount Park where 
the participants “were reviewed,” along with part of the 
thousands who lined Broad Street and the Parkway to 
enjoy the colorful spectacle. Here also an inspiring 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
As can be expected when he is the speaker, the dis- 
course was worthy of attention. Hymns were sung 
resonantly, the Bible was read reverently, and prayer 
was said fervently as the people expressed their will for 
spiritual defense in these war-ridden times. 

So numerous a gathering of Protestants has not oc- 
curred for many years and therefore could not be as- 
sured in advance of its happening. The fact is that 
doubts were expressed as to the response that would be 
made. A great deal of credit is due Dr. Stover and his 
associates in creating the contacts that resulted in the 
making of hundreds of floats, the training of groups of 
singers and marchers. Furthermore, the day was not 
ideal: rain was continually threatening and sufficient 
sprinkles fell at times to test the determination of the 
marchers to bear witness to their convictions. 

But after full appreciation has been bestowed on those 
who formulated and directed the program, the fact re- 
mains that the people did the preparing and the parad- 
ing. Evidently they welcomed an opportunity to pro- 
claim their principles. Doubtless the occasion will be 
enshrined among the notable events in a city famous for 
significant expressions of convictions. 


TWO CENTURIES AGO 


Dr. Wentz in his address remarked upon the fact that 
two centuries ago the Quaker City “was stirred to its 
depths” by the preaching of “George Whitefield, the 
Awakener.” This reference to a great preacher who 
seven times came from England to the American col- 
onies aroused our curiosity: we sought information 
about this contemporary of John Wesley and the Meth- 
odist movement of slightly more than two centuries ago. 
As proof of Whitefield’s ability as a preacher, the writer 
cited the vast crowds that gathered in parks and fields 
and vacant spaces in England to hear him. In Phila- 
delphia he “did business” with that thrifty but un- 
orthodox printer, Benjamin Franklin. Franklin did not 
forego charging for printing done on orders by Mr. 
Whitefield, but the evangelist talked the money “out of 
his pocket” at subsequent meetings. 

From the Pennsylvania colony Whitefield went to 
New York and thence to Boston. Neither of these cities 
could resist his persuasion. It is proper to state that he 
appealed for money. It was his great ambition to estab- 
lish an orphanage in America. He was _ successful. 
Bethesda at Savannah, Ga., was built by money in part 
collected while he was moving great congregations to 
repentance. The enterprise involved the expenditure of 


over £15,000, more than one-fifth of which was donated 
by Mr. Whitefield. Our historian comments that he 
thereby demonstrated the sincerity of both his preach- 
ing and his charity. 


TIMING LEADERS’ ACTIVITIES 


REFERENCE has already been made to the fact that the 
Wesleys and Whitefield were contemporaries. In fact, 


they were all three members of the little group of Ox- 
ford (England) students who determined to live accord- | 


ing to certain fixed rules derived (by them) from Holy 


Scripture. Thus they acquired the name Methodists. 


They were led to adopt a more intensive manner of 


religious life because the formalism of the established — 
church (some of which was political) made their devo- 


tions under the Anglican regime unsatisfactory. It is 


not unfair to comment that in this respect there is a | 
resemblance to Luther and his search for a good and | 
gracious God. We cannot rest the assertion on wide- | 


spread reading of biographies, but we deem it probable 
that most reformers start with a sense of discontent 


and often by way of bitter experiences reach conclu- | 
sions that are first communicated to others and then | 


propagated. 


Sometimes “authority” clamps down on the apostles 


of discontent and silences their testimony. We now give 
high credit to Wycliffe in England, to Savonarola in 
Italy, to John Hus and Jerome of Bohemia, who sought 
purification of the church prior to the sixteenth century. 
We call them forerunners of the Reformation and imply 
thereby our condemnation of their martyrdom (Wyec- 
liffe excepted). 

One thinks also in this connection of the failure of the 


church and of the state to heed the significance of dis- _ 


content and neglect the measures that will remove it. 
It seems possible that the indifference of English lead- 
ers in 1730-1750 to the deadening formalism of the 
Anglican church compelled conscientious men and 
women to obey God rather than men. The result was a 
division in the church and parallel controversies in civil 
life. Certainly the refusal of Russia’s rulers of church 
and state to hear the pleas of the common people ex- 
plains not only the occurrence but the terrible brutality 
of the years of proletariat domination. 

Karl Marx, the herald of atheistic communism, could 
cite the unrelenting pressure of economic discrimina- 
tion as the reason for his arraignment of private cap- 
italism and as the basis of the demand that it be abol- 
ished. The world is gradually learning the errors of 
godless systems of government. To what extent the cost 
of unwillingness to heed the significance of discontent 
is now appreciated we do not venture to say. 


THIS IS A SUGGESTION 


WE respectfully suggest that there is real truth in the 
slang sentence, “The world do move.” Society is nat- 
urally opposed to fixation in a certain state. There is no 
more logic in ordering human progress to stand still 
than exists in expecting an interruption of the ebb and 
flow of the tides. Status quo is a phrase of value only 


when it is known to represent an appraisal at a certain 
moment. 


— 


October 29, 1941 


What we believe must be sought at this time by Chris- 
tians individually and also as groups of churchmen and 
of citizens is a constant readiness to give importance 
to the significance of changes. First of all an attempt 
must be made to determine whether they are real or 
only imaginary. Second, we must decide whether they 
deserve encouragement or repression. Finally the wis- 
dom of compromises with demands must be faced. Some- 
times necessity compels compromises. Sometimes they 
merely lead to greater evils. 

The course of the Reformation supplies an observer 
with illustrations of the results of compromises. Only 
the purely doctrinal issues were decided and proclaimed 
“on their merits.” “Justification by faith alone” as dis- 
tinguished from merit “earned by good works,” and the 
complete authority of Holy Scripture in distinction from 
a combination of Scripture, tradition and decisions of 
ecumenical councils were given such clear expression in 
our Lutheran creeds as to permit their acceptance with- 
out alteration four centuries later. Only where per- 
sonal gains and political maneuvers were factors was 
resort to compromises a necessity. 

In the main the struggle for imperial authority was 
the degenerating agency which prevented such a sep- 
aration of the civil and spiritual regimes as would have 
avoided the entanglements of later centuries. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 7) 


grew into adolescence, it was not uncommon to hear 
one of them rehearsing a talk for Luther League or Sun- 
day school, just as mother used to do. They assumed 
responsibilities in the various organizations in the 
church—it seemed the natural thing for them to do. 


Last but Not Least 


A mother was a good home maker. She manifested 
the Christian characteristics of serving as she accepted 
and fulfilled the many responsibilities which devolved 
upon her for the happiness and comfort of all. She saw 
that all were properly clothed, fed and housed. She 
welcomed the friends of each member of the family. 
She was not too much concerned about scratches on the 
furniture or the wearing out of rugs. She was other- 
minded. The girls in that home married. They helped 
to establish homes. Their homes were always open to 
visitors and friends. They too became other-minded. 
They learned how from their mother. 
Today, as always, we need mothers who will practice 
the Christian virtues as well as teach them. We need 
mothers who will face the problems of life squarely and 
be strong enough to meet them as Christian women. We 
need mothers who will appreciate the fact that if they 
want their sons and daughters to be strong in the hours 
of temptation that they must first set the example. Be- 
cause the allurements outside the home are so inviting, 
We must more than ever encircle the home with stand- 
ards of right, wholesome pleasure, a love for the beau- 
' tiful. We must love the good things in life so much our- 
_ selves that they will become a part of our very per- 

sonality. A truly great mother dare not lie, deceive, 
} ble, or play with loose morals. Her practice must 


Moe in harmony with her precept. 
é 
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SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 
(Continued from page 9) 


the country are meager and therefore the people are 
impoverished. The accompanying conditions of extreme 
poverty can be seen—lack of education and a conse- 
quent lack of ambition, and therefore a lapse into what 
in our New England country was called shiftlessness.” 

“Did you make the trip up the Berbice River?” we 
asked Dr. Trexler, remembering our conversation years 
ago with Dr. White when he described one of the 
periodical journeys which the missionary to the Arawak 
Indian group must make. 

“Yes,” Dr. Trexler replied, “I made that journey up 
the Berbice River. I spent the night at Paradise. I was 
the first official of the United Lutheran Church who 
had called upon the people at that remote mission opera- 
tion. They were most cordial in their reception. They 
were eager to testify to their appreciation of the work 
which has been done among them. 

“T feel,” he continued, “that I have something to con- 
vey to the Board of Foreign Missions concerning meth- 
ods to be pursued by us in our work in British Guiana. 
We must take into account the economic conditions un- 
der which the people live and include in our spiritual 
ministry some phases of industrial training. The desire 
of the people for what the church can give them is 
obvious. I was told that to attend services that are held, 
those for whom they have been instituted will paddle 
up or down the river for a day in advance and, of course, 
use a third day to return home. Our service began at 
5.00 A. M., to be followed by further services down 
the river. 

We could not resist inquiring of Dr. Trexler whether 
he had any experiences with the insect life of the Ber- 
bice River section of the missionary area of British 
Guiana. 

Said he: “I could speak eloquently and at length con- 
cerning the enterprise of British Guiana mosquitoes. 
The fact is that they have a super brand of that tribe, 
a kind of twelve-cylinder group, whose stings result in 
serious swellings of hands and feet. One must take pre- 
cautions against infection from the attacks of these small 
but pernicious bugs. I shall long remember my experi- 
ences at Paradise in British Guiana.” 


In Coming Years 

Our last question to Dr. Trexler sought to elicit from 
him ideas that he might have formed relative to the 
future of South America in so far as our Lutheran 
Church is concerned. He indicated by his replies that 
NOW is the time for us in North America to attack our 
mission work in South America with new vigor. 

“We should send more missionaries from this country 
in addition to training boys from South America in our 
colleges and schools,” he said. “In short, South America 
must be made one of our major foreign mission ob- 
jectives. British Guiana must have its mission work 
broadened by giving it institutions—undoubtedly a 
much needed step. There should be an industrial school 
te teach sanitation, thrift and health in addition to the 
fundamental gifts of Christianity. 

“South America is rich in resources both mineral and 
agricultural, but at present the people are still poor. 
We can look forward in years to come to an indigenous 
Church in the fifth continent, but at present everything 
we invest, both in means and men, will bear rich fruit.” 
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The Greatest Change 


The Turn Godward Man’s Greatest Achievement 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 15: 11-24. The Sunday School Lesson for November 9 


A TEACHER of sermon writing was ac- 
customed to indicate a fault in a good 
many sermons by the assertion that “if 
the text had the smallpox, the sermon 
would not get it.” Some such similar 
criticism might be urged against the 
title which has been chosen for this 
discussion of the text which senior 
Sunday school scholars will study on 
November 9. The particular portion 
of the New Testament which will be 
offered for their reading and considera- 
tion is the well-known parable of the 
prodigal son. 

The excerpts of the Bible which are 
offered for parallel reading by those 
who want to know what Scripture has 
to say on the subjects of repentance and 
faith are Isaiah 1: 10-20; Ezekiel 18: 
20-23; Luke 3: 1-14; 13: 1-5; Acts 2: 
37-39; Romans 6: 1-11; and Luke 15: 
11-24. This last excerpt from Luke’s 
narrative is the parable of the prodigal 
son. 


Two Greek Words 


Generally speaking, the English lan- 
guage is entirely adequate to express 
any truth contained in Holy Scripture 
in its original forms. It does occur, 
however, that clearness is given to a 
particular exhortation by noting the 
exact meaning of the word which was 
used by the inspired writer. This is 
true of our term repentance. We have 
unfortunately entangled it with another 
word which has great use in the Roman 
Catholic vocabulary of devotions, 
namely, penance. 

The word which is actually employed 
by Matthew when he records the 
preaching of John the Baptist in the 
second verse of the third chapter of 
that apostle’s Gospel is a term which 
means to change the mind. The defini- 
tion wihch is before us further en- 
larges the significance of the word by 
adding to repent; that is, to feel sorry 
that one has done this or that. Re- 
pentance is a change of attitude from 
having done what is not deservant of 
commendation. 

As the word occurs in the revelation 
of our Lord, the relationship to God, to 
goodness, and ultimately to entrust- 
ment of one’s loyalties to his Saviour 
is placed in contrast with doing that 
which is evil, disobeying God, and 
harming those whom God loves. 

If you have before you the New 
Testament Commentary,* you will find 
that this particular portion of Luke’s 
Gospel is described as based on the fact 


“that the lost man needs to repent be- 
fore he is even willing to accept the 
standing offer of salvation offered by a 
loving father. . . . While the parable is 
called that of the prodigal son, it might 
just as well, and with a keener appre- 
ciation of its central teaching, be called 
the parable of the forgiving father. . 
The whole Gospel is in the parable. 


Stern Admonitions 

Those who selected the complemen- 
tary portions of Scripture began with 
citations from the Old Testament which 
are very far from containing the gen- 
tleness that is exhibited in the narra- 
tive of the prodigal son’s return to his 
father. The passage taken from the 
prophecy of Isaiah contains one among 
the many scathing denunciations of the 
conditions that existed amongst the 
chosen people at the time when Isaiah 
was called upon to declare what would 
occur to them unless they should 
change their ways. The surroundings 
under which Isaiah spoke contained all 
of the external characteristics of de- 
votion to Jehovah, their God. There 
was the multitude of sacrifices, the 
plentitude of burnt offerings. Regard 
for fasts and feasts was exemplary. 

But underneath these signs of regard 
for God the prophet declared: “Your 
country is desolate, your cities are 
burned with fire: your land, strangers 
devour it in your presence, and it is 
desolate, as overthrown by strangers.” 
The exhortation is given: “Wash you, 
make you clean; .. . learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” Then comes the judgment: 
“But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall 
be devoured with the sword: for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

The chapter from Ezekiel is even 
more stern in its indictment. The twen- 
tieth verse of the eighteenth chapter 
reads: “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” The twenty-first verse reads: 
“But if the wicked will turn from all 
his sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, 
he shall not die.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 3 to 9 

Father and Son. Luke 15: 11-24. 

John Preaches Repentance. Matthew 3: 1-9. 

Jesus Preaches Repentance. Mark 1: 14, 
. Paul Preaches Repentance and Faith. The 

Acts 20: 17-24. 

The Way of Salvation. Luke 7: 41-50. 
Sat. Saved rough Faith. Ephesians 2: 1-10. 
S. A Triumph of Faith. The Acts 3: 11-17. 


THE LUTHERAN 


In the New Testament the study of 
repentance begins with the preaching 
of John the Baptist. We have its record 
in the third chapter of the narrative of 
St. Luke. John the Baptist comes 
“preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins.” His is “the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight.” 


When it was asked of Jesus concern- | 


ing Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices Jesus said: 
“Suppose ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galileans, be- 
cause they suffered such things? I tell 
you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye 
shal] all likewise perish.” On the day 
of Pentecost, when Peter spoke to the 
people, curious and alarmed about the 
signs which they had witnessed, he said 
to them: “Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

Paul amplified this explanation of 
Christ’s atoning death, making its ap- 


plication to men’s sins beyond ques-— 


tion. He wrote: “We are buried with 
him by baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” 


New and Old Covenants 


The sharp distinction between the 
covenant of the law and that of grace 
which appears in the narratives of the 
Old and New Testaments will strike 
any reader of the Bible. Sometimes 
people propose that the old covenant 
was a cruel one, that it reflected the 
implacable morality of a period in hu- 
man history when anger and vengeance 
were the most obvious attributes of 
Jehovah. It is true that in the New 
Testament there are promises of mercy 
far more specific than are the proph- 
ecies of grace which appear in the Jew- 
ish dispensation. But there is one re- 
quirement which is the same in the old 
and the new relationships to God. It is 
expressed in the word repent. 

The idea that there is some way of 
evading the shift from that which is of 
the earth earthy to that which is of the 
spirit eternal has no reliable basis in 
either the Old or the New Testament. 
On the contrary, the sharp distinction 
is again and again stated. “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,” is one such 
distinction. Another is, “Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” The final revelation 
which deals with the judgment of man 
takes the form of a division between 
those who are the children of God and 
those who are not. “Repent and be- 
lieve” continues to be the qualification 
for eternal life. 


* Edited by H. C. Alleman and Doar by 
the United Lutheran Publication House. 
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_ +The Young ‘People 
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Finding God—In the 
ee 
I Peter 1: 9-12 


The Sufficing Bible 
“Wren I am tired, the Bible is my bed; 
Or in the dark, the Bible is my light; 
When I am hungry, it is vital bread; 
Or fearful, it is armour for the fight; 
When I am sick, ’tis healing medicine; 
Or lonely, thronging friends I find 
therein; 
If I would work, the Bible is my tool; 
Or play, it is a harp of happy sound; 
If I am ignorant, it is my school; 
If I am sinking, it is solid ground; 
If I am cold, the Bible is my fire; 
And it is wings, if boldly I aspire. 
Does gloom oppress? the Bible is a 
sun; 
Or ugliness? it is a garden fair. 
Am I athirst? how cool its currents 
run! 
_Or stifled? what a vivifying air! 
‘Since thus thou givest of thyself to me, 
How shall I give myself, great Book, 
to thee?” —Amos R. Wells 


Last August my father, “good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ,” moved across the 
threshold of heaven in a moment of 
time and with no opportunity for fare- 
well. He was gloriously ready, for all 
his life he had trusted his Lord for his 
salvation. On his desk were the lines 
quoted above. In every suit of clothes 
there was a Testament, often well- 
worn. He possessed many Bibles, all 
of them showing signs of use, like the 
tools of a good workman. God was 
vital to him. His highest purpose was 
to know God’s will and to do it by His 
help. If his life was great, the secret 
lay in the Book to which he was most 
devoted. If in his teaching experience 
of more than a half century he touched 
almost countless lives for Christ, it was 
not because of his scholarship—high as 
it might have been rated—but it was 
because of the one Book that he had 
read through several times before he 
was of age, and that remained the 
“lamp to his feet and the light to his 
pathway” to the very end. If he was 
ready any time, anywhere, to meet his 
Lord, it was because his faith in the 
God of the Book was sublimely child- 
Tike. He, with the multitude of the 
‘saints, found God in the Bible. 


tine Place to Lodk 


_ There would have been no Bible if 
there had been no need for a revela- 
tion of God. Protestants are some- 
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times accused of being idolaters of the 
Bible. Of course we are not that; but 
we will accept the charge gratefully 
that our faith is Bible-centered. The 
Bible is the Word of God. It tells us all 
we need to know about the salvation 
of our souls. It is a letter from the 
Father telling His children, who never 
have seen Him face to face, what He is 
like, what He thinks of us, and what 
He expects from us. 

In these days of world confusion it 
is hard to remember that the Protestant 
churches of the world met at Oxford, 
England, a few years ago in a confer- 
ence on Christian Life and Work. From 
the proceedings of this conference the 
following paragraph is worth study on 
the part of every young Lutheran: 

“The divine purpose to redeem, which 
is eternal in the will of God, was dis- 
closed in the series of historic, divine 
acts by which the purpose was realized 
in the life of man. The story of the 
revelation of this purpose and of its 
fulfillment, together with an inspiring 
record of the long history of the peo- 
ple of God, first as the Jewish Church, 
inchoate, provisional, expectant, then 
divinely established as the Body of 
Christ, is told in the Bible. To this we 
continually appeal. It is our charter, 
the main evidence for our belief that 
the heavens have been opened and 
that God is a God Who lives and acts. 
The Bible has not always been wisely 
used, but the survival of Christianity 
will depend—as it has always depended 
—on its continual use. Because it 
comes from, God, the Bible has a uni- 
versal quality, and by it man is judged. 
There is in the Bible the true revela- 
tion of the nature of God to men of 
every age, authenticated alike by the 
authority of the church and by the in- 
terior witness of the Spirit in the heart 
of man, there is an interpretation of 
human history, there is a view of life 
which can be obtained from no other 
quarter. The Bible has that to say 
about God and about man which the 
present generation, perhaps more than 
any other, needs urgently to hear.” 

This quotation is given in full to 
show how the Bible centers the Prot- 
estant thought of all the world. Deny 
the Bible, and the Protestant Church 
must flounder around in aimless spec- 
ulation. We need a “Thus saith the 
Lord” to help us know the truth. The 
Bible rests on that certainty. 


Bible Readers 
Dr. John W. Holland in a newspaper 


article many years ago wrote of a visit 
to old South Presbyterian Church in 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Newburyport, Mass. There he was 
shown Whitfield’s Bible. No preacher 
of his era spoke with more of the fire 
of the Spirit than Whitfield. Dr. Hol- 
land turned to the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah. The pages were tattered and 
torn almost beyond legibility. Then he 
returned to his hotel room and found a 
Gideon Bible. The chambermaid had 
thoughtlessly laid upon it the card 
bearing the admonition, “Do not dis- 
turb.” A successful Michigan lumber- 
man heard Dr. Holland tell of the two 
Bibles a few weeks later. His eyes filled 
with tears as he said, “My father wore 
out several Bibles in his lifetime, and 
I remember one of them that had to be 
held together with a string. But that 
older generation had something in their 
homes and hearts that my wife and I 
do not have.” 

It is not hard for us to accept the 
creedal statement of the place of the 
Bible in our faith. It is the Word of 
God. If we neglect it, we cannot be 
much concerned about hearing God 
speak. If we really want to know God 
and know His will for us, we will not 
neglect the Bible. 

Only a few weeks ago the following 
verses appeared in THE LUTHERAN. We 
venture to print them again, both be- 
cause of their message and of their 
writer, Mrs. Clara Pitcher Tucker, the 
daughter of one of the truly great 
teachers of my youth and the widow of 
a comrade in the ministry. 


“Lying in the shadows of evening, 
When all the world is at rest, 

I reach on the table beside me 
For the one Book that I love best. 


“I have turned those sacred pages 
Many times in the course of a year. 
Looking for words of comfort, 
And messages which may bring 
cheer. 


“And lo! right before me, I notice, 
Are the words of the Master which 
Say, 
‘Have courage, I am with you alway,’ 
And, I am the Truth and the Way.’ 


“In this whole world full of sorrow, 
And war, and strife, and unrest, 


We have our Master’s own promise 
That the faithful shall all be blest. 


“So let us remember and cherish 
The teachings and lessons we find, 
When we read the Blessed Old Bible, 
So dear to our heart and our mind.” 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, November 9. 
Next topic, “Finding God in Jesus 
Christ.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


IS OUR CHURCH “CLASS- 
CONSCIOUS”? 

Tue teaching task of the Church is to 
“Teach All”’—to bring to the man and 
the woman, the boy and the girl, who 
have not yet been reached for Christ, 
the opportunity to confess His Name 
and to live for Him. 

Do we in the programs of our 
churches and Sunday schools stress the 
need of regeneration for unregenerate 
mankind? Do we take the message of 
Christ to those who have the greatest 
need for Him? Or do we leave such 
work to the Salvation Army and wash 
our hands of the whole matter? 

Isn’t it a fact that to most of us the 
sinner is much worse than the sin? 
Most of us have a hidden desire to 
taste of this or that “forbidden fruit,” 
and do if we think we can get away 
with it or if repressing influences are 
removed. But to be seen in the com- 
pany of a man whose reputation is bad 
—never! It is much easier for us to 
avoid talking about Christ to a fallen 
man than it is to escape the defaming 
gossip of a self-righteous Pharisee. We 
should remember that Christ didn’t pay 
much attention to the scandal-mongers 
of His day. 

Are we as a Church “class-con- 
scious”—refusing to notice those whom 
Jesus loved best—the outcast, the pub- 
lican, the sinner? Is the love of Christ 
for all, or is it reserved for a certain 
few? “Teach All!” Let us remember 
that a repentant heart and a firm faith 
are more the marks of a true Christian 
than are a cultural education and a 
prominent social position. 

If Christ were to return today, here, 
now, who would recognize Him? Prob- 
ably the very publicans and sinners 
from whom we turn in disgust and 
despair. “Teach All!” This must be 
not only a slogan, it must become the 
blood stream of our whole missionary 
endeavor. “Teach All!” This is some- 
thing that we have never done, yet 
something that we must do if we are 
to make the Church the spiritual power 
that it can be. 

“Teach All!” To whom have you 
mentioned Christ during the past week? 
What acts of sacrificial service have 
you performed? For whom have your 
prayers been beside self? 

“Teach All!” How? By our thoughts, 
by our words, and by our deeds. What? 
“A new commandment give I unto you 
that ye should love one another.” 

“Teach All!” The United Lutheran 
Church in America has a program that 
will meet the needs of all, a program 
which is spiritual, evangelical, and yet 
educational and cultural. Are we to 
leave the real work of the Christian 


Church—evangelizing—to the unintel- 
ligent, who have more zeal than knowl- 
edge, “religious jitterbugs, as it were? 
Does the Lutheran Church have a mes- 
sage for the “man on the street”? I am 
sure it has. Iam also sure that we must 
teach it. 

It is well worth pondering deeply 
that Jesus had a strong appeal for a 
class of people who are conspicuously 
absent from our churches today. What 
are we going to do about it? Truly, “it 
is not enough to sit together in heavenly 
places; we must stand together in un- 
heavenly places.” “Let us live the 
poetry that we sing.” 

Pau. E. WaLtTHOUR. 

North East, Pa. 


NEW YORK’S EXPERIMENT IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

RELATIVE to released time in New 
York City, a report of which you quote 
on page 17 of the September 17 issue of 
Tue LutHeran, I write: 

The plan was tried by Protestants in 
only a few districts in New York City, 
in centers close to specified schools. A 
few churches asked for their children 
to be released independently. The plan 
is still in the experimental stage and 
so far is for children from third to sixth 
grades only. A difficulty arises from 
the fact that many children live far re- 
moved from their own churches so that 
arrangements must be made for them 
to receive instruction in centers near 
their schools. No announcements of 
centers can be made in the schools. 
Requests for release must come from 
parents. 

However, more centers are being 
opened this year; and, in one district 
at least, Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews are co-operating and opening 
centers to be fed by the schools in that 
district. 

The outlook for religious instruction 
does not seem to be as discouraging as 
the report in question would seem to 
indicate. 

The wearing of buttons was not so 
much a cause of “intense feeling” 
among children as it was among adults. 

I do not speak officially, but as one 
who is interested in this experiment of 
released time. 

Sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN StRUSS. 

New York City. 


A similar dissent from the statement 
in Tue LuTHerAN relative to use of “re- 
leased time” for religious instruction in 
New York has been received by the 
editor from a reliable local authority. 
The plan has not been abandoned, we 
infer. Ep. 


THE LUTHERAN 


PROFITABLE 
ACTIVITIES 


for Church Organizations 
Sunday School Classes 
and Individuals 


New 1942 
Church Year Calendar 


Every year scores of organiza- 
tions and individuals make a gen- 
erous profit and render a definite 
service through the sale of our 
attractive Scripture verse calen- 
dar. The new issue will have wide 
appeal. Why not send for a sample 
copy—30 cents? 


Christmas Card Box 
Assortment No. X63 


Scripture verse greeting cards 
such as these are unavailable in 
many communities. Many people 
will appreciate having cards of 
this nature brought to their at- 
tention. This assortment includes 
21 folders representing approxi- 
mately a $1.90 value, all put up 
in a box and retailing at $1.00. 
Offered at 50 cents a box to 
church societies and individuals 
in lots of twelve or more, delivery 


extra. 


Christmas Folder Assortment 
Package No. 150 


assortment 


An 


which will enable Sunday school 


inexpensive 


classes to earn money and at the 
same time do a helpful service. 
This package sells at only 25 
cents and includes 10 appealing 
folders with envelopes. Our price 
to Sunday schools is $3.00 a car- 
ton (containing 20 packages). 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Fifty Years in 


SERVICES observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Rev. 
A. L. Boliek to the gospel ministry were 
held in St. Mark’s Church, Luray, Va., 
September 28. The services were in 
charge of the Rev. J. Glenn Boliek, 
pastor of St. Mark’s, who is a son of 
the Rev. Mr. Boliek. The sermon was 
delivered by another son, the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, S. C., 
pastor of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion. The topic used for the message 
was, “The Christian Minister.” 

The afternoon service included the 
reading of many greetings from of- 
ficials of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, officials of several synods 
and institutions, and friends in the min- 
istry. Among the greetings was a 
telegram from the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia, S. C., which in- 
eluded a gift of $50. Greetings were 
also extended in person by pastors from 
the Virginia Synod. In response Mr. 
Boliek related some interesting expe- 
riences in his service for the Church. 
The chief address for the afternoon was 
delivered by Dr. R. Homer Anderson 
of Roanoke, Va., superintendent of the 
Synod of Virginia. He spoke of “The 
Minister as a Man,” giving observations 
on the helpful and progressive service 
rendered the Church by Mr. Boliek. 


Native Son - 

The Rev. A. L. Boliek is a native of 
Alexander County, North Carolina. He 
attended Rutherford Junior College 
and later completed his college and 
theological training in Concordia Col- 
lege, Conover, N. C., which institution 
has since become Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege of Hickory, N. C. He was ordained 
to the gospel ministry fifty years ago, 
September 27; by the Indiana Synod at 
East Germantown (now Pershing), 
Indiana. Of his fifty years in service, 
six were in Indiana, fourteen in North 
Carolina, and thirty in Virginia. He 
fetired from active service in 1933. 
Since retirement he has been called 
‘upon frequently to do supply work, and 
at present is supply pastor of the 
sehurch at Rileyville, Va. 

_ Pastor Boliek has established a record 
: of fruitful service. He was instrumental 
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the Gospel Ministry 


The Rev. A. L. 
Boliek, and Five 
Sons Who Were 

Present at the 43d 

Anniversary of 

Their Parents’ 


Wedding 


in organizing several congregations and 
erecting several new church buildings 
and parsonages. He has been espe- 
cially interested in the programs of 
education, evangelism, and missions. 
During the last few years of active 
service he received more than forty 
persons into the church who were 
above fifty years of age, the oldest of 
these being eighty-nine years. 

In addition to his interest in the work 
of the Church, Mr. Boliek has also 
shown a desire to promote the civic 
and social interests in the communities 
where he served. Since his retirement 
from the active ministry he served a 
two-year term as mayor of the town 
of Luray, being practically drafted for 
this office. His administration in this 
office is marked by a number of pro- 
gressive developments for the com- 
munity. These include increased water 
works facilities, street lights, paving, 
and a new post office. 

Sunday, September 28, was another 
important anniversary for Mr. Boliek 
and his wife—their forty-third wedding 
anniversary. The sons attending the 
services presented their mother with a 
corsage of flowers and at lunch set be- 
fore the parents a large anniversary 
wedding cake. Five of the six sons 
were present for the anniversary serv- 
ices. Gaither L., of Greensboro, N. C., 
a salesman; Leo E., of Washington, 
D. C., an attorney; the Rev. Wynne C., 
of Columbia, S. C.; Luther G., of Hick- 
ory, N. C., a clothing merchant; and 
the Rev. J. Glenn, of Luray. The sixth 
son, Paul M., of Anaheim, Calif., a 
citrus fruit grower, was unable to 
attend. 

Though he is now in his eightieth 
year, Mr. Boliek continues to follow 
with interest any progressive programs 
of the Church and gives much helpful 
counsel to many younger men in the 
ministry. 


AFTER FIFTY OCTOBERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


the feet of Dr. Weidner, withdrew its 
students for the last two years before 
graduation. Dr. Weidner’s health hav- 
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ing failed, Dr. E. F. Krauss was elected 
acting president, and afterwards on the 
earnest solicitation of forty-five of the 
student body, he was elected president. 
In the meantime funds had come in 
through the efforts of Financial Secre- 
tary Eckert and others before him. The 
Singleton Fund of Ft. Wayne became 
active, and that alone was sufficient to 
carry the overhead of the seminary. 
The board of directors, from the be- 
ginning, autonomous, was chosen from 
men all over the church. There had 
been no choice, for there was no synod 
to assume the subsidy of an institution 
that might become a financial burden. 


Divisions Within 

Then came troublous times. But let 
us draw the curtain of charity here. 
Dr. J. E. Whitteker, that wonderful man 
of Christian love and supreme devo- 
tion, came as president. He had hoped 
against hope. There was now no fur- 
ther solicitation of funds. Then came 
the nation-wide financial crash. Many 
institutions—educational and otherwise 
—fell, never to rise. Dr. L. F. Gruber 
took charge when finances were at their 
lowest ebb. It was said by some that 
nothing could save the finances of the 
Chicago Seminary; but Dr. Gruber did. 
Fortunately the holdings were in 
smaller properties and most of these 
were taken over at little or no expense. 
The values are coming back. The stu- 
dent body—although of a high class— 
is not as large as it once was. Through 
the depression, a deficit developed to 
the extent of $75,000. This has been 
reduced to $61,000. The salaries are 
still depleted, and now the plan is to 
raise the rather modest sum of $100,000 
to start this school of the prophets back 
to its former eminence of well-being 
and happiness. The campaign had been 
planned years ago, but repeatedly the 
seminary yielded to other causes or 
paused for better times. 

The steps at last are all but com- 
pleted for full synodical control, and 
before the campaign is concluded these 
details will have been fully assured. 
Should the merger with Hamma Divin- 
ity School materialize—a consumma- 
tion devoutly wished by all Chicago 
Seminary men—there will then be an 
institution of which the whole Church 
may be justly proud. Should there be 
no merger, the Chicago Seminary will 
again be on its feet and ready to func- 
tion even beyond its palmiest days. 

Plans are being worked out in detail 
for the celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial November 10. On November 9 the 
financial campaign will be concluded, 
and there should be a day of rejoicing 
that will have some of the ring of the 
spiritual assurance of the late Dr. 
Passavant, who spoke so earnestly to 
the first graduating class on, “The West 
and the Ministry It Needs.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


NEW MISSIONARIES TO LIBERIA 


Pauline Ziegler, R.N. 


DEFINITE sailing schedules are not 
the order of today. Sailings are an- 
nounced for approximate dates only. 
Exact location of piers is not usually 
given in advance. Passports and visas 
are difficult to secure for all fields. 
Facing this situation missionaries are 
unable to tell their friends where and 
when they may wave farewell to them 
from a given pier. Moreover, mission- 
aries must make hurried decisions 
when opportunities for sailing come to 
them. That old Latin proverb, “Always 
ready,” could be used with ease and 
correctness when keeping the personnel 
of our foreign mission field sufficient to 
maintain the work which has been 
scheduled. 


Miss Ethel Emerick in March was 
sent a telegram ten days before a 
freighter sailed for Liberia offering her 
the privilege of passage. She accepted 
it, even though she knew the cargo to 
be chiefly oil and gas. Today she is 
happily at work in the E. V. Day School 
in Liberia. 


In July on two weeks’ notice, Miss 
Norma Bloomquist and Miss Pauline 
Ziegler were asked to make a similar 
decision. The freighter on which they 
could sail would leave them at Matadi 
in the Belgian Congo on the west coast 
of Africa. From this port they would 
have to await opportunity to get an- 
other passage to Liberia. After prayer- 
ful consideration, they agreed to go. 
When they sailed, they were two of 
three passengers and the only women 
on board. Friends followed them with 
prayer and rejoiced when a cable came 
announcing their safe arrival in Liberia. 


A Unique Situation 

Our third chapter in this story is 
unique. This missionary has been given 
the third assignment as to field within 
one year. Miss Esther Bacon, a nurse 
whom we contacted at the Congress in 


Esther Bacon, R.N. 


Des Moines, answered the call for a 
nurse for China. She studied at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse during the 
term of 1940-41 with this in mind. 
When the State Department prevented 
sailings to China, Miss Bacon was 
asked whether she would accept ap- 
pointment to India. She agreed to this 
and was commissioned in her own 
church, Trinity Lutheran in Sioux City, 
Iowa, on July 27. All seemed in order 
for passage to India in August. But 
just before the date for sailing, these 
plans were interrupted by the interna- 
tional situation. On September 21 when 
it became known that missionaries 
could sail for Africa on or about Octo- 
ber 9, missionaries on furlough from 
Liberia called our attention again to 
the need for more nurses in Liberia 
than had been sent. After serious con- 
sideration the Personnel Committee of 
the Women’s Missionary Society and 
the secretaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions agreed to approach Miss Bacon 
concerning a transfer to Liberia. Miss 
Bacon wired her willingness to serve 
in Liberia. 

Sailing October 9 were Mrs. Miller 
and Mrs. Buschman, after furlough, 
and new missionaries, Miss Bacon and 
the Rev. and Mrs. Paul L. Lewis. The 
latter were called and appointed to 
Liberia by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions at its meeting in July. 

We wish all of these missionaries 
God-speed. There are friends, even 
within the Church, who say they would 
not sail the seas in times like these. 
Heroism is needed. And we rejoice in 
the knowledge that there are still 
heroes and heroines—servants of God 
whose faith in His call leads them into 
their posts of service regardless of 
dangers. Our prayers will follow them 
en route to their fields and during their 
terms of service. 

Nona M. Driert, 
Executive Secretary, 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Ethel S. Emerick 


Norma Bloomquist 


North Carolina Women 
Inspired by Service 


“SERVING in God’s World Family” | 


was the theme of the fifty-sixth annual 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the North Carolina Synod. 
The convention was held in Emmanuel 
Church, High Point, F. L. Conrad, D.D., 
pastor, September 30-October 2. 

The theme was developed in the wor- 
ship periods by Mrs. L. E. Blackwelder 
under four motives: Love, Obedience, 
Kinship, and Filial Obligation. The 
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thought of service permeated the ad- — 


dress of each speaker. 

The celebration of the Sacrament of 
the Altar opened the convention. Two 
sons of the congregation, the Rev. F. P. 
Cauble, Ph.D. and the Rev. David 
Cooper, were the liturgists. The com- 
munion meditation on “Christ and 
Crises” was given by Dr. Conrad. 

Mrs. E. R. Trexler, president, formally 
opened the sessions. In her reports she 
sounded the keynote of the convention 
when she spoke of the privilege in be- 
ing able to assemble to rethink during 
these crucial days the principles of our 
Christian faith. 

The reports of the officers and secre- 
taries were indicative of continued ad- 
vance during the past year along all 
lines of endeavor. This was especially 
noted in an increase in membership, a 
gain of 152 active members, and in re- 
ceipts. The increased contributions 
were seen in nearly all phases of the 
work but largely in contributions to 
the general fund (dues) by the younger 
women’s societies, to the North Carolina 
Home Missions offering, 
India Centennial Fund. 

A few minor changes in the constitu- 
tion were effected. 

The 142 enrolled delegates and sev- 
eral hundred visitors in attendance 
throughout the convention were stim- 
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ulated to larger service by the inspir- 
ing and helpful addresses of the four 
convention speakers: Dr. Edwin Moll, 
; Paul E. Keyser, Mrs. L. S. G. 
r of Japan, and Mrs. L. Grady 
Cooper of China. 

Among the attractive features of the 
convention were the presentations of 
the department secretaries’ reports 
prepared by Mrs. Aubrey Mauney in 
which children in costume participated; 
the beautiful rendition by Mrs. L. S. G. 
Miller of a lyric by one of Japan’s fore- 
most composers; the film on India in 
technicolor; the presentation of Indian 
garlands brought to America by Dr. 
Gladys Morgan Happer to honor so- 
eieties of the India Centennial Fund; 
and the Friendship Tea given by the 
hostess society to which the entire con- 
vention was invited. 

All officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. E. R. Trexler, president; 
Mrs. C. E. Norman, vice-president; 
Mrs. E. K. Bodie, secretary; Mrs. H. 
Clifton Deal, statistician; Mrs. J. H. 
Weddington, treasurer. They were in- 
stalled at the closing session by Mrs. 
Paul E. Keyser. 

Mrs, L. E. BLACKWELDER. 


Canada Women Hold 
Inspiring Convention 


In Canada we must do things dif- 
ferently, often because of great dis- 
tances. For instance, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society convention met Sep- 
tember 24 and 25 in Williamsburg, 
Ontario, just 330 miles from the strong 
Lutheran area around Kitchener and 
Waterloo. So a group of interested mis- 
sion-minded women chartered a bus 
and off they went to the convention. 
There were 31 women—representing 
nine societies—who made the trip. 

From the time the convention began 
until the last note was sounded, a def- 
‘inite uplift of helpfulness was felt. 
Pastor Cronmiller sounded the keynote 
in the communion sermon, when he 
preached on, “Be still and know that 
I am God.” 

The devotional periods were in charge 
of the following: Miss Wechworth of 
Pembroke, “God Is Our Refuge”; Mrs. 
A. Buehlow of Morrisburg, “God Is 
Our Strength”; and Miss E. Schorten 
Help.” 

Two special guests were in attend- 
ance—Miss Ruth Juram of Philadel- 
phia and Miss Theodora Neudoerffer of 
India. Miss Juram inoculated us, as 
‘missionary women, with the germ of 
enthusiasm, for she gave us the med- 
icine which we all need—a prescrip- 
tion to increase the effectiveness of 
missionary programs. Her missionary 
methods were practical and very help- 
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ful. Miss Neudoerffer, in costume, 
looked like one of the Hindu girls 
among whom she works. She told of 
her work at the Guntur Hospital. 

Wednesday evening an India Cen- 
tennial Tea proved very different. This 
was followed by an original sketch en- 
titled “Our Task,” which was written 
by Mrs. Walter Klinck of Elmira. “Why 
the India Love Gift?” was effectively 
presented by five of the women. 

At the banquet Thursday evening, 
most of the program was given by can- 
dlelight, due to a storm causing a tem- 
porary blackout. However, we enjoyed 
the music by the junior choir of the 
Ottawa Lutheran Church, under the 
direction of Mrs. Lloyd Schaus, and a 
playlet by young people of the con- 
vention church. 

DorotHy CREAGER, Sec. 


Increase in Members 


and Gifts 


More than 450 delegates and visitors 
attended the thirty-third convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference, Synod of the 
Northwest, October 5-7, at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Racine, Wis., 
the Rev. Kenneth Hurst pastor. The 
theme was, “That They May All Be 
One.” 

Missionary speakers included P. P. 
Anspach, D.D., who brought a message 
from China, and Miss Myrtle Onsrud, 
missionary nurse home on her first fur- 
lough from India, who was the banquet 
speaker. Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the synod, presented the chal- 
lenge of “Lutheran World Action.” 

The work of the Lutheran Student 
Association was presented by Miss 
Betty Garton, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; deaconess work by 
Sister Edna Schmid of Lake Park 
Church, Milwaukee; and the program 
of the Luther League by Miss Alice 
Bunck of Racine. 

Following the India luncheon, the 
India Love Gift totaling $829.14 for this 
year was presented. 

Reports showed a gain in member- 
ship and a gratifying increase in gifts. 

In response to many requests, ample 
time was allowed for discussion groups, 
in which questions relating to depart- 
mental work could be answered. An 
open forum was conducted by Mrs. 
A.M. Malmberg in connection with her 
presentation of the findings. 

All officers were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. A. S. Feddersen, Racine; 
vice-president, Mrs. S. M. Jensen, 
Beloit; recording secretary, Mrs. C. A. 
Piel, Milwaukee; treasurer, Mrs. Earl 
F, Wood, Kenosha; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Elof Erickson, Racine. 

Margorie B. Pret, Sec. 
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Active Student Groups 
in Chicago Area 


Tue Metropolitan Lutheran Student 
Council met September 28 at the home 
of the Rev. George Aigner, pastor of 
Lutheran students for the Chicago area. 
Representatives of the active student 
groups at four hospitals, the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
North Park College, the Nurses’ Guild, 
and the Alumni Fellowship were pres- 
ent. 

Representatives reported that weekly 
fellowship groups are held each Sun- 
day at Northwestern University. A fel- 
lowship dinner, Communion Service, a 
regular meeting, and the city-wide stu- 
dent Reformation Day Service are on 
the program at the University of Chi- 
cago for October. Regular meetings 
are held at the Medical Center and on 
other campuses. Work has been opened 
at the Art Institute, and a full list of 
Lutheran students has been furnished 
the pastor for Lutheran students. The 
fall meeting of the teachers of Cook 
County will make provision on its pro- 
gram for a luncheon meeting for the 
Lutheran teachers’ group under the 
auspices of the Lutheran student pas- 
tor and Lutheran Alumni Fellowship. 

The city-wide student Reformation 
Service will be held at Augustana Lu- 
theran Church adjacent to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The students will meet 
for fellowship at four o’clock and will 
be the guests of the Augustana congre- 
gation at a buffet supper. The sermon 
in the evening will be preached by 
Edwin M. Hegge, D.D., of the Oak Park 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

November 5, Wicker Park Church 
will be host to the Lutheran medical 
students, nurses, and internes of the 
Chicago area. Members of the con- 
gregation and Lutheran doctors of the 
city act as sponsors with students, 
nurses, or internes as their guests. The 
speakers for this dinner are the Rev. 
G. Everett Arden, a member of the 
directing committee for Lutheran stu- 
dents’ work in the city of Chicago, and 
Raymond B. Allen, M.D., Dean of the 
Medical School of the University of 
Illinois. 

December 7, the students will enter- 
tain the Friends of Lutheran Students 
at a musical tea at Augustana Lutheran 
Hospital Nurses’ Home. This will be 
the annual meeting of this group. 

The Alumni Fellowship have devised 
an interesting and exciting program for 
their monthly meetings during the 
winter. Among their speakers are Miss 
Esther Balle, daughter of the late 
Bishop of Greenland, a university stu- 
dent here; and Father Flagg, Episcopal 
counselor of the Canterbury Associa- 
tion. CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE. 
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Shepherdstown Parish, West Virginia 


The Goal 


5% 
of the Confirmed 
Members Subscribing 


for 
The Lutheran 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
Bernville 
St. Thomas 
Macungie 
St. Matthew 
Lyon Station 
St. Paul 
Mohrsville 
St. Timothy 
Brickerville 
St. John, Paul H. Sheffler 
Claysburg 
Claysburg 
Newry 
Newry 
Harrisburg 
Memorial, Lewis C. Menges, D.D. 
St. Matthew, G. Z. Stup 
Ickesburg 
St. Paul, J. M. Scharf 
Jerome 
Jerome Luth., Ellwood L. Hauser 
Lewistown 
St. Mark, R. S. Sassaman 
Mechanicsburg 
Trindle Springs, Chas. I. Rowe 
Phillipsburg 
First, Ernest L. Pee 
St. Thomas 
St. Thomas, Marlin C. Bottiger 
State College 
Pine Hall 
Pine Grove Mills 
St. Paul 
Warriors Mark 
Gatesburg 
Wilkes-Barre 
First Ger.-Eng., Vacant 
Collingswood, N. J. 
St. Paul, S. H. Rudisill 


Raymond C. Miller 


L. J. Karschner 


James N. Fisher 


FLORIDA SYNOD 
Lakeland 

Grace, Wm. E. Wheeler, D.D. 
Jacksonville 

Trinity, W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
Jonesboro 

Salem, W. L. Wilson 
Forreston 

Lutheran, Arthur E. Schmidt 
Carthage 

Trinity, Chas. F. Landwere 


MARYLAND SYNOD 
Brunswick 
Bethany, J. C. Stuff 
Baltimore 
Jerusalem, Paul C. Burgdorf 
Redeemer, H. L. Schluderberg 
Eldersburg 
ce | Karl L. Mumford 


Calvary 


The Rev. John H. Fray, pastor, sends in REPORT 
NUMBER ONE containing twenty-seven subscrip- 
tions, or six per cent. Here THE GOAL has been 
reached. Is YOUR congregation enrolled? It is not 
too late to enter this year’s movement for a better 
informed Church. The following congregations have 
enlisted this week: 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Creston, Nebr. 
St. Peter, Richard Jobman 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester 

Holy Trinity, Edward A. Weaver 
Allentown 

St. Joseph, Edward G. Schmickel 
Shenandoah 

St. John, Luther Schlenker 
Philadelphia 

Bethlehem, C. O. Dierolf 
Scranton 

St. Mark, Thomas J. Daly 
Folsom, N. J. 

St. James 
Williamstown, N. J. 

St. John 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Athens 

Zion, Luther S. Straley 
New York City 

Holy Trinity, Paul E. Scherer, D.D. 
Verona 

St. Peter, Theo. A. Schrader 
Hartford, Conn. 

St. Paul, Herbert D. Dichsen 
Union, N. J. 

Christ, Paul E. Henry 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
East Gastonia 

Lutheran, Claude V. Deal 
Hickory 

Zion, John D. Barringer 
Kannapolis 

Kimball, J. L. Norris 
Salisbury 

St. Paul, H. P. Barringer 


St. Matthew | , 
St. Peter f O. G. Swicegood 


Chas. V. Naugle 


Crouse 

St. Mark 

St. Paul 

Bethel Walter N. Yount 
Lincolnton 

Bethphage 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Milwaukee 

Lake Park, J. F. Fedders, D.D. 
Phillips 

St. John, Frank R. Wagner 
Billings, Mont. 

First, Glenn L. Cloninger 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 

Lunenburg 
Zion 

First South George Innes 
Grace | 

New Germany 
Trinity 

West Northfield 
St. Andrew 


James S. Dauphinee 


THE LUTHERAN 


OHIO SYNOD 
Akron 


St. Paul, D. T. E. Holland, D.D. 


Alliance 

St. Paul, S. D. Myers 
Jewett 

St. James, A. C. Burger 
Lorain 

First, Harold R. Albert 
Niles 

Trinity, G. M. Lubold 
Osborn 

St. Mark, P. H. Weihl 
Smithville 

East Union +Louis G. Gray 

St. Paul i 
Springfield 

Calvary, Joseph M. Dando 
Tiro 

Crouse Memorial, R. H. Miller 
Bellevue, Ky. 

Trinity, C. M. Danford 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Butler 

Grace, R. W. Doty 
East McKeesport 

St. John, W. Fred Adolphsen 
McKees Rocks 

St. John, Wm. J. Welther 
Ringgold 

St. James, Guy M. Wilson 
Windber 

First, Ralph I. Shockey 
Natrona Heights 

Calvary, Wilbert T. Wilson 
Pittsburgh 

Mt. Olivet, Elmer P. Wentz 
Vandergrift 

First, S. S. Shaulis 
Zelienople 

English, P. W. Seiberling 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 


Denver, Colo. 
St. Paul, E. W. Harner, D.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


Columbia 
Ascension, Karl W. Kinard 


TEXAS SYNOD 


Vernon 
Peace, J. W. Kern 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 


Harrisonburg 
Muhlenberg, A. H. Fenner 
Jerome 
St. Paul 
Bayse : T. A. Graves 
Powder Springs 
Hepners 
Morning Star 
Springwood 
St., Mark Geo. S. Derrick 
Buchanan 
Wheatland | 
Portsmouth 
First, J. I. Coiner 
Wytheville 
Holy Trinity, J. K. Cadwallader 
Timberville 
Rader 
St. Paul 
Bergton S. W. Berry 
Bethel 
Cootes Store 
St. John 


L. E. Bouknight 


| Zion Raymond L. Booze 
St. John, Arthur M. Huffman 


A. W. Ballentine 


Roy T. Troutman 


New Mt. Olive 

Shepherdstown 
St. Peter 

Charles Town 
St. Thomas 


John H. Fray 
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PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 
AUXILIARY SETS GOAL 


. 

Tue fall meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia was held in 
the Seminary Chapel Friday afternoon, 
October 3, with 165 members present. 
Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz presided. Re- 
ports of officers show a membership of 
1,432, with a balance in the treasury of 
$429.47. $500 has been paid on the loan 
since the June meeting, leaving a bal- 
ance outstanding of $2,500. 

The president announced a memorial 
gift of $200 from Mrs. R. A. Walter in 
memory of her sister, Mrs. George S. 
Fegely, to be used for furnishing a 
suite of rooms in the dormitory. A 
suite furnished by the Luther League 
of New Jersey was dedicated in the 
presence of fifty young people of that 
‘organization September 27. 

Mrs. Oscar Schmidt was appointed 
chairman of membership in the confer- 
ences, Mrs. S. White Rhyne chairman 
of publicity. 

A motion was unanimously approved 
to hold the usual mid-season luncheon 
at Gimbel’s Tea Room in February; to 
make a strenuous effort to clear the 
debt of $2,500 by this time, with a 
slogan, “Debt-free by Our Jubilee.” 

Tribute was paid to the memory of 
Mrs. John Conrad Seegers for her val- 
uable work for the Auxiliary. 

_ Mrs. C. Theodore Benze led the de- 
votional service, Mrs. Eva Roberts Scott 
sang. Dr. Edward T. Horn, in his an- 
dress on “Education and Religion in 
Japan,” said: “I do not think that the 
withdrawal of a few hundred mission- 
aries can spell disaster; the church in 
Japan is planted, the Word of God is 
ol preached. The church there will 


w through suffering. The church in 
erica will again be asked to co- 
rate. Let us watch and pray that 
enter not into temptation, but when 
time comes, join hands again with 
pan.” TueLma S. Rurr, Sec. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD’S 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 11) 


Convention the Local Committee 
endeavor in the decoration of the 
hall, to have pastors and pictures 
that would accent these two anni- 
versaries, and that the great motto, 
“Ecclesia Plantanda,” be given con- 
spicuous prominence throughout the 
sessions of the convention. 

We note that a medallion combining 
Muhlenberg and Father Heyer on 
one side is being prepared by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
suggest that it would be appro- 
priate and economical if the same 
medallion be used by the National 
Convention in October. 


2.We recommend that Sunday, No- 
vember 22, the date nearest the 
actual landing of Muhlenberg in 
America, be named as Muhlenberg 
Day for fitting celebrations in all 
the congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 
We recommend that the missionary 
ideals of Muhlenberg be made cen- 
tral to the celebration, that the spirit 
of evangelism and the salvation of 
our world order through the Gospel 
of Christ be stressed, and that such 
emphases be used to furnish stim- 
ulus to the Every Member Visita- 
tions usually conducted on that 
Sunday throughout the Church. 


3. We recommend that January 25 be 
officially named as the day for the 
general celebration of the Father 
Heyer Anniversary. 


4. We recommend that the Promotional 
Secretary be requested to collect 
and publicize bibliographies useful 
to the celebration of these two an- 
niversaries. 


5. We recommend that the Promotional 
Secretary, in collaboration with 
Prof. J. D. M. Brown of Muhlen- 
berg College, be requested to make 
an abridged form of the Muhlen- 
berg pageant—such as will be suit- 
able for production by congregations 
and young people’s societies—avail- 
able to such groups. We recommend 
that the Board of Publication be re- 
quested to publish such short pag- 
eant for use by the Church at large. 


6. We recommend—in the interest of 
intensifying the missionary zeal 
stimulated by the celebration of the 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial and the 
Heyer Centennial—in the interest of 
gaining inspiration from the cele- 
brations for consecrated and cour- 
ageous missionary service in the 
present and future, worthy of the 
example of these men—and in the 
interest of carrying the information 
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and inspiration of the Louisville 
Convention of the Church to all our 
congregations; that the Promotion 
Project sponsored by the Commit- 
tee of Executive Secretaries in 1942 
be the holding of post-convention 
meetings in the local congregations, 
and that extensive use be made of 
the convention delegates as speakers 
at these meetings. 


We note the success of Muhlenberg 
College in having the Congress of 
the United States appoint a Na- 
tional Muhlenberg Celebration 
Commission, and recommend that 
we express our appreciation to the 
college and the Congressmen instru- 
mental in that achievement. 
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8. We record with approval the project 
of the Board of Publication to pub- 
lish an illustrated historical map of 
pre-Revolutionary Lutheranism and 
recommend that the Executive 
Board request the Board of Pub- 
lication, in conjunction with the 
Promotional Secretary, if possible, 
to prepare a suitable leaflet to dis- 
tribute to the members of the con- 
gregations in connection with and 
preparatory to the Muhlenberg 
Celebration Services, on November 
22, and that these leaflets be made 
available in quantities at cost. 


9. The Common Service Book Com- 
mittee is preparing two forms of 
services, one for the Chief Service 
and one for Vespers festival cele- 
brations. 

We recommend that the Board of 
Publication be requested to make 
these Services available at cost. 


10. We recommend that throughout the 
entire Church in this coming year, 
special emphasis be given to the in- 
spiration of the missionary spirit of 
our people, by stressing the ideal- 
ism, the evangelistic passion and the 
great-hearted human values in the 
lives of Heyer and Muhlenberg. 


Toronto Meeting 

Dr. A. R. Wentz reported upon the 
recent meeting in Toronto of Amer- 
ican (U. S. A. and Canada) represen- 
tatives of the groups concerned in the 
formation of the World Council of 
Churches. The report was received as 
information. 


Elections 

The Executive Board elected the 
Rev. Arthur M. Huffman to fill the va- 
cancy made by the resignation of Mr. 
W. T. Stauffer in the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief; and the Rev. 
P. M. Andersen as alternate co-operat- 
ing representative of the United Danish 
Church on the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 
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YD Happened in P hiladelphia 


PROTESTANT PARADE AN OUTSTANDING EVENT 


THE Protestant Church in the “City 
of Brotherly Love” put up a solid front 
when a great spiritual defense parade 
was participated in by the members of 
one thousand churches Saturday after- 
noon, October 18. The goal set in an- 
ticipation of the event was 50,000 in the 
line of march. This was far exceeded; 
city papers reported 80,000. Bands, 
banners, flags, and floats helped to em- 
phasize in this public demonstration the 
Christian faith and ideals which have 
given birth to Americanism. Nothing 
controversial, such as war or pacifism, 
was permitted in the parade. In these 
days of international crisis the need of 
spiritual defense was re-emphasized in 
this public demonstration. The parade 
was headed by the Rev. Dr. Ross H. 
Stover, pastor of Messiah, “The Friendly 
Church,” as Chief Marshall. At the 
conclusion of the parade, a mass meet- 
ing was held at the Plaza of the Art 
Museum on the Parkway, with music 
by massed choirs and bands and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Seminary, a na- 
tional figure honored for his Christian 
character. 


Eleven years as pastor of Immanuel 
Church, 57th and Christian Streets, 
will be terminated for the Rev. Henry 
Cornehlsen, Jr., when on November 3 
he begins his duties as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Easton, Pa., as the suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. Franklin K. 
Fretz, recently deceased. Pastor Cor- 
nehlsen’s Philadelphia pastorate has 
been a very successful one. During 
this period the church debt has been 
reduced by about $30,000. His dynamic 
personal energy, and enthusiasm and 
progressiveness, will be useful in this 
101-year-old congregation, the largest 
in the city of Easton. 


Superintendent and Mrs. Harrison 
Welcome 

The Board of Directors of the Lu- 
theran Home for Orphans and Aged in 
Germantown has planned for a public 
reception to be given the newly in- 
stalled superintendent and wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Walter R. Harrison, on 
the evening of Thursday, November 6. 
The reception will be held in the gym- 
nasium. In the receiving line will be 
the superintendent and his wife, and 
the officers of the Board and their 
wives. The other members of the 
Board and their wives will serve as 
hosts and hostesses on this gala occa- 
sion. Seventeen hundred special invi- 
tations will be sent out to pastors and 
members of the three auxiliaries con- 
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Rev. W. H. C. 
Lauer, 
The Lutheran’s 
latest addition 
to the News 
Letter Staff 


nected with the Home. Through the 
pastors these invitations will be ex- 
tended to include interested members 
of the congregations. Members of the 
Home family, the aged and the chil- 
dren, with the exception of the tiny 
tots, will be included among the guests. 


St. Simeon’s Church, Eighth and 
Luzerne Streets, William H. C. Lauer, 
D.D., pastor, has recently beautified its 
chancel and painted the walls of the 
pastor’s study and church board room. 
The work was done under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Mr. Gustav 
Ketterer, interior decorator and de- 
signer. The entire cost of this work 
was met entirely by personal contri- 
butions. The plan for the future is to 
extend this work and decorate the au- 
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ditorium and vestibules. The church 
building is of Chestnut Hill stone, of 
Tudor Gothic design, and was com- 
pleted in 1929. Nothing had been done 
to the interior of the church since its 
completion, the walls being of a plain 
sand-finish plaster. The proposed 


adornment will add materially to what — 


has often been spoken of as a “very 
churchly church building.” 


The churches of Northeast Philadel- 
phia will again hold a combined Refor- 
mation Rally in Zion Church, Front 


and Fishers Avenue, Sunday night, | 
November 2. A massed choir under the © 


direction of Rev. Paul C. Empie, Sec- 
retary of Benevolence of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, will sing sev- 
eral anthems. The speaker for the oc- 
casion will be John L. Deaton, D.D., of 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Lutheran Settlement 


located at 1340 Frankford Avenue, an 
institution of the Philadelphia Inner 
Mission Society, will celebrate two im- 


portant events during this month; the | 


induction of Sister Catherine Neu- 
hardt, as directing deaconess, with the 
presentation of a suitable memorial, a 
walnut prie-dieu, in recognition of the 
life, the work, and the spirit of the 
late Jeremiah F., Ohl, D.D., Mus.D., and 
the observance of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. Frank 
M. Brown in the Inner Mission So- 
ciety. Pastor Brown, now Major Brown, 
is serving as chaplain with the 72d 
Field Artillery, at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
during the national emergency. 


oi 
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FROM DETROIT TO SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


A PERSON becomes warmly attached 
to congenial people during a sojourn 
of fifteen months among them; espe- 
cially if the relationship has been thus 
between pastor and people. 

June 16, 1940, we came to a few U. L. 
C. A. worshipers gathered by the Rev. 
H. C. Ter Vehn in Northeast Detroit, 
and September 1, 1941, we left 115 
members of 


Holy Communion Church 
to the Rev. P. W. Dieckman, called as 
their first permanent pastor. 

When you come into a newly started, 
rapidly growing community many of 
whose residents were not members of 
any church or Sunday school, and they 
and their children become baptized 
members and regular worshipers in the 
church, you feel that life is worthwhile. 

We organized the congregation Jan- 
uary 12, 1941, with seventy-five char- 
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ter members—then the Brotherhood, 
the “Women of the Church,” a Junior 
Choir, a Junior Catechetical Class. We 
saw all of them grow in numbers and 
in spirituality, in service, and in liberal 
giving. 


The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman 


entered upon the pastorate September 
1. He was installed at the evening 
service September 7 by the president 
of the Michigan Synod, the Rev. F. P. 
Madsen of Detroit, assisted by Ralph J. 
White, D.D, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the synod’s Home Mission 
Committee. The Rev. C. F. Stickles, 
pastor of Reformation Church, Detroit, 
conducted the service. Members and 
friends crowded the church. Septem- 
ber 18 a welcome reception was ten- 
dered Pastor and Mrs. Dieckman in 
Denby High School, when representa- 


October 29, 1941 


tives of the congregation’s organizations 
and U. L. C.\A. ministers of the city 
brought greetings, which were warmly 
echoed by the members and friends of 
the congregation. 

The surprise of the evening was the 
presentation of a beautiful Bible to 
Mrs. Bieber and a gold watch and 
chain, both elegantly inscribed as lov- 
ing gifts from the congregation. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bieber expressed their gratitude 
and bade a regretful adieu to the con- 
gregation. 

“Paul W. Dieckman is a native of 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. He was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., in 1929 and three years later from 
the Philadelphia Seminary. After or- 
dination by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, he accepted a call to St. 
Peter’s Church, Easton, Pa., in the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. In December 
1934 Mr. Dieckman became pastor of 
Redemption Church, Philadelphia, 
which congregation he served accept- 
ably until called to Holy Communion, 
Detroit. 

After packing our trunks, suitcases, 
and boxes, we allowed them to “rest” 
and hied by way of Chicago to 


Minneapolis 

where on Friday evening, September 
19, the Rev. Carl Bartsch, pastor of 
Trinity Church, met us and took us to 
his hospitable home. The following day 
we visited President R. H. Gerberding 
of the Northwest Synod, who escorted 
us through the new home of North- 
western Seminary, the magnificent 
Pillsbury mansion. Sunday morning 
we were inspired at the 8.00 A. M. 
service by Pastor Bartsch’s heart- 
searching sermon. We addressed the 
Sunday school and preached to a large 
responsive congregation at the eleven 


o’clock service, addressed an interested 
Luther League at 7.00 P. M., and took 
the night train for 


Fargo, North Dakota 

What a wonderfully happy week we 
experienced there! We, with others, 
were honored guests of the synod at 
its Golden Jubilee Convention Septem- 
ber 22-25 in St. Mark’s Church, the 
Rev. F. W. Ihlenfeld, the congenial and 
efficient pastor. The congregation fairly 
outdid itself in its generous hospitality. 
What a joy after fourteen years’ 
absence to mingle again with pastors 
and people of the synod in which Mrs. 
Bieber and I spent ten very happy, 
profitable years—1917-1927—two years 
as supply of the English Lutheran 
Church, Winnipeg; two years as the 
first missionary superintendent of the 
synod; and six years as the first finan- 
cial field secretary of Northwestern 
Seminary. We appreciate especially 
the honor of preaching the ordination 
sermon to the three men who were 
solemnly set apart to the highest call- 
ing on earth. 

We spent a final day in Detroit, Sep- 
tember 27, came to Syracuse, N. Y., 
where Dr. and Mrs. John E. Hummon 
warmly entertained us and took us to 
the Lutheran Laymen’s banquet of 
Syracuse and vicinity on Sunday eve- 
ning, September 28, in which function 
we participated, as well as at the meet- 
ing of the Central Conference of the 
United Synod of New York the next 
day, in Redeemer Church, the Rev. 
F. C. Martin, pastor and hospitable 
host. Afterwards Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary, brought 
us to Schenectady, N. Y., where we 
were warmly welcomed by Dr. H. D. 
Shimer and the Rev. A. E. Stiles to our 
new field of labor. 


————— 
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REDEEMER CONGREGATION, OMAHA, DEDICATES CHURCH 
Midland College Entertains Parents 


Sepremper 28 the Church of Our 
Redeemer, Omaha, the Rev. Walter A. 
Voss pastor, passed another milestone 
in their history, when the reconstructed 
and enlarged church was dedicated. 
The formal dedication took place at the 
11.00 o’clock service, at which time the 
first pastor, C. B. Harman, D.D., of 
Grand Island, preached the sermon. 

Redeemer Church is one of the 
younger, yet one of the most flourish- 
ing congregations of the Nebraska 
Synod. It is the outgrowth of a mission 
Sunday school, organized by Kountze 

orial Church while Dr. O. D. 
y was pastor. In November 1916 
synod was asked to organize a 
congregation, and January 7, 1917, the 


i 
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congregation was organized with 53 
charter members under the direction 
of W. T. Kahse, D.D., then missionary 
superintendent of the synod. In Sep- 
tember 1917 Dr. Harman was called 
to become the first pastor. Dr. Har- 
man’s work was well founded, so that 
when he resigned in 1920 to revive the 
work in Grand Island, Redeemer con- 
gregation called Klaas de Freese, D.D. 
For thirteen years Pastor de Freese 
labored faithfully upon the foundations 
which had been laid. Crowded for 
space to house the ever-growing Sun- 
day school and church services under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Walter A. 
Voss, who succeeded Pastor de Freese 
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in 1934, the congregation voted to build. 
The cornerstone was laid June 22, 1941. 

A spiritual son of the congregation 
is the Rev. E. G. Wood, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Wood, charter members, 
who is serving as a missionary in India. 
Redeemer Sunday school supports a 
native worker, who is an assistant to 
Pastor Wood. The present membership 
of the congregation is 1,300 baptized, 
900 confirmed, and a Sunday school 
enrollment of 450. 

The fellowship service of the dedica- 
tion was held Sunday evening with Dr. 
F. C. Wiegman, president of Midland 
College, preaching the sermon. Dr. 
J. C. Hershey, president of the synod, 
and presidents of the Omaha and Lu- 
theran Ministerial Unions brought 
greetings, as well as other pastors. 

Pastor Voss may well rejoice, for his 
energetic efforts are bearing fruit in a 
most.encouraging way. Redeemer con- 
gregation is one of the stronger Lu- 
theran congregations in the city. 


Kountze Memorial Building 
Progress 

With the national defense program 
making it difficult to secure materials 
on time, nevertheless the building pro- 
gram of Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha, W. H. Traub, D.D., pastor, is 
progressing favorably. September 14 
the cornerstone was laid with fitting 
ceremony by the pastor, assisted by 
the president of synod, John C. Her- 
shey. Andreas Bard, D.D., of Kansas 
City, Mo., delivered the sermon on the 
theme, “God Calls His Masons in an 
Age of Destruction,’ a message of 
vision and courage. 

September also marked the tenth 
anniversary of Dr. Traub’s pastorate. 


Midland College Brings 


Parents to Campus 

October 3 was observed as “Parents’ 
Day,” on the Midland campus. Planned 
by Personnel Director Irwin Schwartz, 
invitations had gone out to the parents 
to come and spend the day as the guests 
of the college with their sons and 
daughters. The day opened with a 
chapel service, followed in the after- 
noon by a convocation and faculty- 
parent conference. The climax came in 
the evening when 541 parents, mem- 
bers of the faculty and students, gath- 
ered in the gymnasium for a fine spir- 
ited family dinner, which was followed 
by a football game. The game proved 
all that could be desired after the din- 
ner enthusiasm had created a high ten- 
sion. The whole event was well ar- 
ranged, and should bear fruit in good 
will between parent, student and col- 
lege. Congratulations to Midland. 

West Point. Grace Church, the Rev. 
W. A. Klink pastor, recently received 
a fluorescent name plate for the church, 
the gift of friends of the congregation— 
an attractive bit of church publicity. 
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Toledo blades 


SOME HINTS CONCERNING RURAL CUSTOMS 


Western Conference Active 


A NEW water system for the City of 
Toledo is in operation. In the past the 
city has secured its water from the 
Maumee River with all its lime and 
hardness. Two years ago a plan was 
begun to secure the water from Lake 
Erie. The actual cost of the plant will 
be close to ten million dollars. A six- 
foot main conducts the water through 
the heart of the city and branches in 
every direction to supply the needs of 
private citizen and factory. 

A propeller plant is being located 
north of the city covering a large por- 
tion of a square mile of building site. 
Construction is progressing at a rapid 
rate. Several million dollars are being 
expended in construction of suitable 
factory and laboratory buildings. Sev- 
eral of our Lutheran congregations are 
bound to benefit by the increased pop- 
ulation that will follow this industrial 
expansion. 


A Sunday School Institute 

for the better training of teachers and 
church workers opened at Glenwood 
Church Monday evening, September 29. 
The school will be conducted Monday 
evenings for ten weeks. A similar in- 
stitute was conducted last year by the 
pastors and schools. A small registra- 
tion fee is charged to cover expenses 
of materials and publicity. The schedule 
includes a devotional opening, Bible 
Study (Old Testament), Principles of 
Pedagogy Applied in Sunday School 
Teaching, Lutheran Fundamentals, and 
the Augsburg Lesson. The average at- 
tendance last year was over 100. 


Mrs. A. Homrighaus 

widow of the late Rev. Dr. A. Homrig- 
haus, passed away September 5 and 
was laid to rest three days later in the 
family plot at Royal Oak, Mich. Dr. 
and Mrs. Homrighaus were well known 
in Toledo, where the only son, A. H. 
Homrighaus, remains, and in Cleveland, 
where two daughters live. 


A Seminar 

for Lutheran pastors is being held in 
Toledo under the auspices of Toledo 
pastors. Pastors of the American Lu- 
theran and United Lutheran Churches 
as well as of the Synodical Conference 
are supporting it. A mass meeting of 
a Reformation type will be held on the 
evening of October 21 in St. Petri 
Church with Dr. E. C. Moll, general 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Foreign Missions, as the speaker. The 
Seminar will be conducted in the edu- 
cational rooms of St. Paul’s Church on 
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Erie Street the twenty-second and 
twenty-third. Speakers on the schedule 
are Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, Dr. O. A. 
Gressman, Dr. I. F. Gullixson, and Dr. 
E. C. Moll. 

Faith Church of the A. L. C., located 
on Wayne Street, has worshiped in its 
portable building since its organization. 
The building has been remodeled and 
enlarged to meet the needs of the 
growing congregation. It will consist 
of two stories, and suitable facilities 
have been provided for Sunday school. 
The congregation built a parsonage a 
few years ago. 

The teachers from the A. L. C. Sun- 
day schools in northwestern Ohio held 
their convention at Oak Harbor Sun- 
day afternoon, September 14. The sub- 
jects, “What Do I Get?” “What Can I 
Give?” “How Can I Help?” and others 
were discussed. Speakers on the pro- 
gram were Prof. Edgar P. Ebert, the 
Rev. H. W. Disbro and Peter Klupfel, 
D.D. 


Some Rural Parish Problems 

are apparent when a close survey of 
the area is made. You find a popula- 
tion that would rather have their own 
center of worship than to be inscluded 
in a city congregation six or seven 
miles distant. Without this rural cen- 
ter the membership will be largely lost. 

You will find a commodious and well- 
kept church building free from incum- 
brance, but a membership unable 
financially to support a full-time pas- 
tor. The congregation in the neighbor- 
ing city is jealous of its pastor’s time 
and services and is unwilling to allow 
him to serve this rural congregation. 
You are likely to find rather large fam- 
ilies, and sometimes one of seven mem- 
bers in which neither parents nor chil- 
dren are baptized; but a passing inter- 
est in the rural church. The great ma- 
jority of the young people shortly after 
confirmation leave for the larger cen- 
ters for employment and a livelihood. 
The city church profits by their mem- 
bership. We know a few congregations 
in Toledo whose membership is made 
up almost entirely by such accessions 
and their families. This will likely be 
the course of others to be confirmed in 
the rural parish. 

Unless the larger congregations and 
the Church at large are willing to give 
consideration to some of these prob- 
lems, one of their sources of supply for 
members and ministers will cease. Some 
efforts have been made to maintain 
these parishes with seminary student 
supply. The people love the students 
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but not much is accomplished for thi 
real growth of the church. 


A Funeral 

in a rural parish is strikingly differen 

from that which takes place in the city 

A faithful member of the congregatior 

has passed on. Members and neighbor; 

are on hand to give any assistance tc 

the bereaved family that is possible 
Neighbors volunteer to do the chores 

during illness and after a death has 

occurred. Women respond to assist in 

the house. On the day of the funeral 
the whole congregation leaves its work 

to be present at the service. The pres- 

ence of friends and relatives augments 
the audience to a size that cannot be’ 
accommodated in the church. The un- 
dertaker has foreseen this and has pro- 
vided the convenience of a loud speaker’ 
for the folks outside the church or 
funeral home. Many of the relatives 
have come from a considerable dis- 
tance. The church members know this’ 
and have gratuitously provided a light’ 
meal for these folks. Thus they return 
and more firmly renew their family ties 
and relationships. Needless to say, the 
members have provided all the extra 
car service needed for the accommoda- 
tion of friends who may need this serv- | 
ice. The whole service carries with it 
something intimately human. 


The Western Conference 

of the Synod of Ohio met in a two-day | 
session at Findlay, September 23 and 
24. In addition to the many items of | 
business the subjects, “The Merging of 
Hamma Divinity School with the Chi- 
cago Seminary,” “The Consolidation of. 
Church Papers,” and “The Sermon as | 


ice,” were discussed. 
The work of Home Missions, Foreign © 


Missions, Inner Missions, Religious | 


Education in all their ramifications 
were considered. Dr. G. W. Miley, pres- 


ident of the synod, laid stress on the — 


divinity of the call in distinction to the 


disorderly method of pastoral supply — 


and pastoral call. If the after-expres- 
sion of clergymen means anything, the 
pastors are determined to lend their 
influence to Dr. Miley in correcting the 
abuses that have crept into the church 
in regard to the call of the ministry. 
The conference definitely committed 
itself to do all possible to make the 
Foreign Mission Centennial a success; 


a Major Factor in Our Liturgical Serv- | 


to give every aid possible to the Re- — 


ligious Education Program through 
Parish Education Conferences. 

The Rev. W. E. Bradley was elected 
president, and the Rev. W. L. Harmony 
and Mr. Norman Bischoff were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer re- 


spectively. The uniform constitution — 


recommended by the committee to the 
four conferences was adopted. It was 


to hold Confirmand Rallies annually; 
he 


ber 29, 1941 


to meet in the First English 

ch, Toledo, in 1942. 
‘About two hundred men sat around 
. banquet table Tuesday evening in 
e diningroom of Findlay College. If 
. meals served are any indication as 
o the kind of intellectual diet served 
: students, there need be no ques- 
as to sound education. The au- 
ence was delighted with the address 
Pp: H. E. Turney on the marked dis- 
inction between Religious Freedom 
nd Christian Liberty. An orchestra 
rom the local Lutheran membership 

urnished the music. 


Grace Church, Fremont, Ohio, of the 
kmerican Lutheran Church, has com- 
leted the church begun in 1929. Due 
9 financial reverses there was con- 
iderable delay in the completion of 
he structure. The cost of the church 
nd parish house is considerably over 
500,000. This is one of the outstanding 
hurch plants in northwestern Ohio. 
‘he completed church was dedicated 
Jetober 5 with a very small debt re- 
qaining. 


Hastern Ohio 
Highlights 
By Georce D. KEISTER 


THE youth of this area have shown 
heir strength and enthusiasm for the 
ffairs of the Kingdom in two Luther 
seague meetings; first, the State League 
sonvention held in Trinity Church, 
\kron, which was one of the best at- 
ended on record; and second, the Can- 
on-Youngstown Federation of Luther 
szeagues, held in Bethlehem Church, 
Youngstown. This meeting helped the 
ocal Leagues off to a good start for 
all programs. 

The pastorate of the Rev. John W. 
7rohne at St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, 
losed July 20. He began his new work 
tt Calvary Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
-astor Grohne was secretary of the 
J. L. C. Ministerial Association of 
Youngstown and secretary of the East- 
mn Conference of the Synod of Ohio. 
dis work at St. Paul’s was constructive 
ind progressive. His activity in com- 
nunity affairs was greatly appreciated. 
fe carried on well the labors of H. C. 

, D.D., pastor emeritus of St. 
Paul's, who because of ill health must 
elinquish the labors he had so ef- 
ectively carried on for more than 
ty-five years. The new pastor of 
Mt. Paul’s is the Rev. T. P. Laughner 

‘Convoy, Ohio, who took up his new 
ork October 19. We welcome him to 
new field. 


feekday Religious Education 
receiving some attention and trial in 
own, under the leadership of 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Citadel of Crime 
(Rep.) 
F. Albertson 
R. Armstrong 


Melodrama. Gangsters, 
“muscling in” on mountain 
bootlegging, are foiled by 
young G-man posing as 
highway engineer. 


There is the suggestion that bootleg- 
ging is permissible so long as it pro- 
duces “good” liquor and confines itself 
to its native heath. Considerable 
violence. Amateurishly done. 


Dr. Kildare’s 
Wedding Day 
(MGM) 

Nils Asther 
Lew Ayres 
Larine Day 
L. Barrymore 


Drama. Tragic death of his 
fiancee unnerves the young 
doctor and he considers 
giving up his career. But 
Dr. Gillespie leads him to 
see the light, using his own 
symphony’s performance as 
part of cure. 


Like others in the series, this is sin- 
cerely performed. But so many plot 
elements are introduced as to be con- 
fusing, and even more liberty than 
usual is taken with medical diagnosis. 
Casual blending of comic and tragic 
elements seems somehow out of place. 
Fair, M, Y 


Dressed to Kill 
(Fox) 
Wm. Demarest 
Lloyd Nolan 


Lady Be Good 
(MGM) 
John Carroll 
E. Powell 
Red Skelton 
Ann Sothern 
Robert Young 


Detective. Double murder 
in a theatre, with Michael 
Shayne, private investiga- 
tor, ferreting out the guilty 


party. 


Directed with more finesse than is 
usual in a film of this type. Mystery 
and suspense will doubtless please 
detective fans; others will find sordid 
events unpalatable. M 


Musical. Gershwin tunes 
set in a tale of two song- 
writers whose marriage 
goes on and off until they 
learn they can’t do with- 
out each other. 5 


Story has a hard time holding interest, 
but portions devoted to music and 
dancing—although too few—are good. 
Elaborate settings, including private 
bar. Fair of its kind. MSY 


Our Wife (Col.) 
C. Coburn 
Ellen Drew 
M. Douglas 
John Hubbard 
Ruth Hussey 


Comedy. Selfish wife, in 
process of divorcing failing 
band leader, finds him re- 
formed through influence 
of a girl he plans to marry; 
feigns invalidism to win 
him back. 


Tillie the Toiler 


George Watts 


Farce, based on episodes in 
popular comic strip. Tillie’s 
dumb exploits miraculously 
save her employer’s busi- 
ness. 


Light, unmotivated tale, deftly played. 
Although reform from enness is 
part of theme, liquor is prescribed as 
proper escape from unpleasant situa- 
tions, and hero remains charming 
through it all. Ethically confused. M 


A sprightly, entertaining farce, with 
characterizations surprisingly true to 
cartoonist’s conception. Trivial but 


fun. M,Y,C 


a Million. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sun Valley Serenade, Thanks 


For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, 
The Fight for Life, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, Ku Kan, The 
Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Penny Serenade, 
Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down. 


the Council of Churches. Classes in 
religion are offered in the various 
school buildings on released time un- 
der the instruction of local pastors. The 
Rev. M. A. Stull of St. Luke’s Church 
teaches one of the classes in South High 
School. Other communities are study- 
ing with interest and watching the re- 
sults, hoping that this forward step will 
prove the effective and proper remedy 
for the famine in religious education 
for the youth of today. 

Almost every community publicizes 
its special interests by a festival of 
some sort. Mahoning and Columbiana 
Counties lay claim to being the apple 
center of the State of Ohio. A two-day 


Apple Festival, October 2 and 3, was 
held in Salem. The occasion merits 
an Apple Queen and all the trimmings 
of a gala occasion. Johnny Appleseed 
started something when he wandered 
through this state in the early days and 
laid the foundations of the apple busi- 
ness. The local churches will have a 
booth to display religious literature and 
present the claims of God’s kingdom. 


Reformation Festivals 

are just in the offing. Lutherans of all 
varieties are sponsoring a union ob- 
servance of this occasion at Youngs- 
town, November 2. The speaker will 
be Paul H. Roth, D.D., of Minneapolis. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


“NOWHERE in the world is there a 
land which extends educational oppor- 
tunities so generously as our own. 
Americans believe that the right kind 
of education represents a national in- 
vestment of incalculable value. 

“There are so many lessons one needs 
to learn to be a good citizen. We need 
to become better acquainted with those 
great men and women through whose 
leadership the world has been able to 
climb to a higher level of living. We 
need to discover our own latent abil- 
ities and capacities and be inspired to 
develop them. We need to discover the 
obligations and duties resting upon all 
Americans who share rich privileges 
and priceless opportunities. 

“Through our schools we seek to pro- 
vide our country with men and women 
who will be strong, unselfish, cour- 
ageous, and loyal. Only as we plant 
those things that are finest and best in 
our past and present in the fertile soil 
of youth will we render secure the land 
that we love.” 

With these words President Henry 
W. A. Hanson announced the opening 
of the fifteenth annual Freshman Week 
at Gettysburg College, Monday, Sep- 
tember 29, in Brua Chapel. Placement 
and guidance tests occupied a major 
position in the week’s activities. 

Last year the college inaugurated for 
men students a Freshman Dormitory 
System which aimed to promote growth 
in social consciousness, personal re- 
sponsibility and intellectual curiosity. 
To accomplish these aims, a tutorial 
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system was developed which offered 
intimate personal supervision and guid- 
ance for the new students. Several of 
the younger members of the faculty 
were selected to act in a supervisory 
capacity. “Old Dorm” was set aside as 
a freshman residence hall. Because of 
the increased enrollment this year, it 
has been necessary to extend the pro- 
gram to include freshmen living out- 
side of the dormitory. Last year’s ex- 
perience and success with the system 
should be an index to an even more 
profitable year of freshman counseling. 

With a record-breaking enrollment 
of 240 freshmen, Gettysburg College 
formally opened its 110th academic 
year October 2, when Dr. Hanson ad- 
dressed the entire student body in Brua 
Chapel. A total enrollment of 625 stu- 
dents made this year’s student body the 
second largest in the history of the col- 
lege. The upper class total has been 
augmented by the additional enrollment 
of approximately twenty-five students 
who transferred from other institu- 
tions. 

Two youths from foreign nations, 
one from Bulgaria, the other from 
Costa Rica, who attempted to get an 
education in Europe but were thwarted 
by the German invasion have now en- 
deavored to further their learning in 
American institutions and are enrolled 
at Gettysburg College. 

Manuel Dobles, nineteen-year-old 
Costa Rican, who was in Paris shortly 
before Hitler’s armies took the French 
capital, is now studying at Gettysburg 
for the diplomatic service of his native 
land. His father now serves as the 
Costa Rican minister to Vichy, Lisbon 
and Madrid. Dobles had lived in Paris 
since 1936 with his family at the Costa 
Rican embassy. He witnessed the first 
German air raid on the French capital 
and with his parents fled the country 
with thousands of others as Hitler’s 
forces neared Paris. After leaving 
France, he lived at Madrid, Spain, and 
came to this country from Lisbon. His 
advanced studies in schools in England, 
France and Spain have won him the 
status of a Junior at Gettysburg. 

Albert Grant, a native of Bulgaria, 
now under Nazi influence, fled his home 
shortly before the invasion. He had 
planned to study in Paris, but when 
that city fell he decided to come to the 
United States. He arrived in San 
Francisco in January and later went to 
New York, where he was enrolled for 
a short time at Columbia University. 
He is now a member of the freshman 
class, majoring in chemistry. Grant 
lived in the capital city, Sofia, where 
his father is a manufacturer of leather. 
He had studied for many years in the 
state-controlled academies of Bulgaria, 
but the German movements forced the 
schools to close and Grant fied to insti- 
tutions of higher learning in America. 


THE LUTHERAN 


HEYER CENTENNIAL SERVICE 
AT PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


AN early beginning of the chain of 
American and Indian celebrations 
marking the centennial of American 
Lutheran foreign missionary activity 


was made by the Father Heyer Mis- 
sionary Society of the Lutheran The- 


ological Seminary at Philadelphia. On 
October 15 a special chapel service 
commemorating the departure of the 


Rev. John Christian Frederick Heyer 


for the foreign field was held. 


First foreign missionary from the 


Lutheran Church in America, “Father” 
Heyer (as he was affectionately called) 


was commissioned in St. Paul’s Ger- 


man Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 


Sunday, October 5, 1841, by the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Pennsylvania 


Ministerium. Ten days later he sailed 
from Boston harbor on the Brenda, 


which was laden with “ice and mis- | 


sionaries.” 


July 31, 1842, Father Heyer arrived 
in Guntur, India, to establish the Lu- | 


theran mission which has been an im- 
portant center of Lutheran activities 
in India ever since. It is on the one 
hundredth anniversary of that date, 


July 31, that the Heyer celebration will 
reach its climax in Guntur. Agencies 
planning to raise over $100,000 as a 


birthday fund for the India mission in- 
clude the United Lutheran Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, Women’s 


Missionary Society, and Luther League — 


of America. 
Philadelphia Seminary, 
claimed Father Heyer as its chaplain 


which > 


and housefather for the last year of his - 


life, observed the centennial of the date 
and day of the week that Father Heyer 
sailed. Chosen as the speaker for this 


anniversary occasion was the Rev. 


Edward T. Horn III of Ithaca, N. Y. 
The president of the Father Heyer 
Missionary Society, Senior Robert 
Lamparter of Lancaster, Pa., read the 
Matins at the service. Middler Russell 
Swartley of Sellersville, Pa., secretary 


of the society, read the lesson. Sung | 


at the service for the first time was a 


Heyer Centennial Hymn written by if 
Senior William Dudde of Liverpool, — 


New York. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United — 


Lutheran Church will meet in regular semi- 


annual session at the Hotel Raleigh, Was = 


ton, D. C., Wednesday, November 12, at 10. 

A. M., for the transaction of any and all busi- 

ness that may properly be brought before it. 
P. H. Pershing, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the © 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Southern — 


Conference of the Synod of California will be 


held in the First Church, Los Angeles, Calif, — 
B. Schwertz, Ts pastor, Friday, No- 


Albert 
vember 14, at 9.00 A. M. 
Mrs. Clayton S. Larson, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


October 29, 1941 


will be held Thursday, November 6, in St. 
James Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
Pp, Cressman pastor. 

‘Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 

convention sessions. j 
nee speakers: Miss Helen Shirk, missionary 
mm furlough from Japan; Mrs. Paul Machetzki, 
British Guiana; and Dr. Edwin Moll, general 
secretary of the Board of Forei 
Mrs. John R. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Nor- 
ristown Conference will hold its forty-sixth 
annual convention October 30 in Transfigura- 
tion Church, North Hanover St., Pottstown, Pa. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, general secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council; Dr. Edwin Moll, 

al secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 

; and Miss Lillith Schwab, returned mis- 
sionary from ‘India, will be among the speak- 
ars. Sessions 9.45 A. M. and 1.45 P. M. Box 
‘unch. Mary B. Logan, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Ministerium of Penn- 

mania will be held November 13 in the 

urch of the Incarnation, 47th St. and Cedar 
Ave. Sessions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M., 7.45 P. M. 
Mrs. Frank M. Brown, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Read- 
ing Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States will hold its forty- 
ifth annual convention November 5 in St. 
Mark’s Church, Birdsboro, Pa., the Rev. Charles 
Fisher pastor. Mrs. J. Thomas Hadesty, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference Society of the United Synod of New 
York will be held November 7 at Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Charles A. Davis 
pastor. Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New York 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 

be held Friday, October 31, Epiphany 
Church, 302 East 206th St., The Bronx, New 
York City, the Rev. John H. Sprock pastor. 
Sessions at 10.15 A. M., 1.45 P. M., and 7.45 
P. M. Mary MacDonald, Sec. 


‘The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Octo- 
ber 30 and 31 in First Church, Miamisburg, 
Ohio, the Rev. C. H. Starkey pastor. 

Mrs. John M. Recher, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will hold its fourth 
annual convention in St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
Grove, Pa., the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, 
November 17 and 18. The convention will 

m at 10.30 A. M., the seventeenth, with The 

rvice. The sermon will be pprearard by Pres- 
ident Ralph R. Gresh, and the clerical officers 
will administer the Communion. Business and 
conference sessions, Monday, 1.30 P. M. and 
Tuesday, 9.15 A. M., and 1.30 P. M. Laymen’s 
meeting, Monday, at 7.45 P. M. 

H. W. Sternat, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the Synod of 
Maryland will hold its convention November 11 
in St. Paul’s Church, Funkstown, Md., the Rev. 

M. gem pastor. 

The first session will begin at 9.30 A. M. with 
the Order for Public Confession, followed by 
the Holy Communion. The second session will 
begin at 1.30 P. M. Paul H. Smith, Sec. 


Missions. 
cClellan, Sec. 


: THE POWELL BROTHERS 

Who entered the ministry and died within the past two years 

_ The Rev. Clark S. Powell, Merlin I. Powell, D.D., and 
L. J. Powell, D.D. 


The fall convention of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the North Carolina Synod will be held 
Thursday, November 13, in Daniel’s Lutheran 
Church, Lincolnton, N. C., the Rev. B. S. Brown 
pastor. President L. A. Thomas, D.D., will de- 
liver the convention sermon at the afternoon 
L. C. Bumgarner. 


OBITUARY 
William Emory Benson 


It was about the year 1890 when the William 
Emory Benson family settled in Arcadia, Balti- 
more County, Md. Mr. Benson was a church- 
goer, and it was not long before he joined St. 
Paul’s Church of that community. Since that 
time he has been an active worker in_prac- 
tically every phase of service to the church. 
He served for more than fifty years as either a 
member of the council, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, treasurer of the church, or as 
the teacher of the Adult Bible Class. Last year 
this class honored him with the gift of a beau- 
tiful gold cross and made him teacher emeritus 
in appreciation of his being the teacher for 
fifty years. 

Mr. Benson was a faithful servant of God, 
always present at the services of the church. 
Often he set out on foot to visit the members 
of the church, soliciting their financial help in 
keeping the church doors open. He was several 
times a delegate to the Maryland Synod. He 
was a studious and diligent reader of the Bible 
and weighed the Word of God with personal 
application. 

God had blessed Mr. Benson with a life of 
more than fourscore years, but his loyalty and 
devotion to the church have made it all the 
more difficult to part with his company. 

Sunday afternoon, September 22, St. Paul’s 
Church was filled with those who felt the loss 
of a friend, teacher and leader. 

Roland W. Renkel, Pastor. 


session. 


Merlin I. Powell, D.D. 


missionary superintendent of the Synod of Ohio, 
died at his home in Columbus, October 12, 
having been stricken with a cerebral hem- 
orrhage October 8. After three months in- 
activity during the early summer due to heart 
conditions, he had returned to the service of 
the Church and was resuming his work with 
his accustomed vigor. 

Merlin I. Powell was born April 1, 1881, in 
Eagle Township, Hancock County, Ohio, son of 
Theodore and Emza Jane (Kibler) Powell, 
faithful members of the Lutheran Church. He 
was educated in the rural schools of Eagle 
Township. He was graduated from Wittenberg 
College at Springfield in 1908, and from Hamma 
Divinity School in 1911. He was licensed in 
1910 by the Wittenberg Synod and ordained the 
following year. 

His ministry began at Convoy, Ohio, in Trin- 
ity and Bethlehem Churches, which he served 
from 1910 to 1914. In this period he supervised 
the erection of Trinity Church. In 1914 he went 
to Marion, Ohio, to serve the newly organized 
St. Paul’s congregation, which he served until 
1921. Here again he supervised the erection of 
a church. In 1921 he was honored with a call 
to return to Convoy and began a second pas- 
torate of four years. In 1925 he was called to 
Leipsic to serve St. John’s Parish. This parish 
he served until 1937. His service to the Church 
was recognized in this year by Wittenberg Col- 
lege, which conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. In this same year he 
brought an_ extensive remodeling program in 
St. John’s Church to completion. 

In 1937 his ability was recognized by the 
Home Mission Board and he was called ie the 
Service of the synod as missionary superinten- 
dent. He prosecuted the home mission work 
with vigor and ability, endearing himself alike 
to the congregations and 
the pastors. 

He was active in synodical 
affairs during his ministry 
and was a delegate to 
United Lutheran Church 
conventions. For a term he 
was president of the West- 
ern Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio and served ten 
years as agent of a farm 
owned by synod. His life 
was spent in this confer- 
ence until his headquarters 
were moved to Columbus. 
In Columbus he was an in- 
terested and active member 
of the Indianola Church as 
his duties permitted. 

Dr. Powell is survived by 
his wife, Dorcas Dorney 
Powell, to whom he was 
married in Arlington, Ohio, 
in 1911. Seven children also 
survive: Robert of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Luther of 
Cleveland; Burdette of 
Brookville; Isabelle, War- 
ren, Richard, and Louella 
at home. Warren and 
Richard are Poa hg ot ata 
students at Capital Univer- 
sity. A daughter, Beatrice 
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Ann, died in infancy. One grandchild survives. 
Two sisters, Mrs. A. J. Hull of Louisville, Ky., 
and Mrs. R. E. Cole of Findlay; and a brother, 
Ernest A. Powell of Eagle Township, also sur- 
vive him. Two brothers, also Lutheran pastors, 
died in 1940; the Rev. L. J. Powell of Washing- 
ton, Ill., and the Rev. C. S. Powell of Jones- 
boro, Ill. 

The funeral service was held October 14 in 
Indianola Lutheran Church, Columbus, by his 
pastor, the Rev. E. R. Walborn, and his as- 
sociates in the offices of the Synod of Ohio, the 
Rev. Joseph S. Frease, director of religious edu- 
cation and young people’s work; Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., retiring president of the synod, who 
spoke in behalf of the associates, the synod, 
and the Home Mission Board; the Rev. John 
Clark Williams of the University Methodist 
Church, a lifelong friend; and George W. Miley, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio. 

Entombment was in Arlington, Ohio. 


George W. M. Shaffer 


September 10, 1941, St. Mark’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hampstead, Md., suffered 
a distinct loss in the departure from our 
earthly presence of Mr. George W. M. Shaffer 
at the age of seventy-four years. 

Mr. Shaffer was a Christian builder of 
churches and other buildings in Baltimore, 
Washington and Hampstead. Micah 6:8 was 
his criteria of life and building ethic. Only 
the best of materials and the finest of work- 
manship were satisfactory to him. He was 
known far and wide for his beautiful stone 
masonry. He was always on the job, and never 
asked an employee to do a thing that he would 
not do himself. 

At the age of seventy-four years he set him- 
self to building the new St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church of Hampstead, Md., of which he was a 
member. Today it stands as a memorial to him 
who gave his all for his church. It was his 
crowning joy and pride and the fulfillment of 
his dreams. 

As a layman, he was an example. He prac- 
ticed and believed in stewardship of life and 
possession. He gave liberally to every cause 
of the Church and to charity for others. He 
was faithful and loyal in his attendance at 
church services. He was a man of deep spir- 
itual convictions. In the early morning hours 
he read the Bible and knelt in prayer. At the 
table he was thankful to God for the bounty 
of the table and the home. During the day he 
carried with him a little prayer book. He was 
a ge to others of the power and love of 

od. 

Many friends from Washington, Baltimore 
and Hampstead gathered September 12 to give 
him their crown of affection and tribute. Christ 
was there to give him “the Crown of Life,” for 
he had been “faithful unto death.” 

Roland W. Renkel, Pastor. 
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“The Gospel for the Day 
is written in... .” 


or twelve verses 
jour Gospels which 


aist Sunday 
after Trinity 


PLANNED specifically for our group, 
our bulletins are proving one of the 
most effective educational mediums 
ever developed for the church. The 
reading matter always relates to sub- 
jects of real interest—practical church- 
manship, Lutheran faith or practise, 
newsworthy items about the church, 
the work of the church. The illustra- 
tions on first and ofttimes fourth page 
are arresting in character, timely and 
pertinent to the theme of the day or 
subject matter. 


DATED WEEKLY ISSUES are pro- 
vided for all Sundays from September 
through June (except when a Church 
Board has a special bulletin) with one 
undated bulletin each for July and 
August. Special issues are published 
from time to time. Color issues are of- 
fered for Christmas, Palm Sunday and 
Easter. The regular issues are printed 


either in black, sepia, or some other 
shade. 


*ON STANDING ORDERS the price is 
40 cents a hundred for regular issues, 
60 cents a hundred for color issues— 
delivery charges in excess of five cents 
a hundred will be paid by us. Other- 
wise the price is 60 cents a hundred for 
regular issues, and 75 cents a hundred 
for color issues—delivery extra. 


100% Increase 


in one year 


Convincing evidence that a 


real need is being met by 


our weekly 


Church Bulletin Service} 
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No. A-2 
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No. H-1 
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planned for next year) 


Cover—man and woman going to church; 4th pag 
—Thanksgiving (how to be truly thankful). 
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A brown and white bulletin. 


CHRISTMAS 


Cover—The Nativity; 4th page—The Miracle 
stressing the miraculous influence of Jesus as a 
sult of God’s revelation of himself to us in Ch 


Cover page in four colors. 


* See price information below. 
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